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THE ACTIVITY 
BAROMETER 





SEPTEMBER 2, 1936 AUGUST 5, 1936 
90.0 91.8 


Industrial activity held steady at a 
comparatively high level throughout the 
month of August, with steel and electric 
power production and carloadings mov- 
ing steadily forward. A slight recession 
in the first week of September, however, 
brought the Activity Barometer to 90.0, 
as compared with 91.8 in the first week 
of August. The latest figure continues 
well above the corresponding period of 
last year, when the index stood at 74.1. 


BAROMETER AND ITS COMPONENTS 


(Estimated normal = 100) 
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Sept. 2, '36 90.0 101.1 69.6 104.9 61.4 89.3 
Aug. 26, '36 91.0 100.4 72.0 104.7 62.3 89.9 
Aug. 19, '36 91.6 102.6 72.0 103.9 60.6 90.9 
Aug. 12, ’°36 91.2 100.1 73.3 104.0 60.7 90.3 
Aug. 5, '36 91.8 103.3 71.8 103.6 60.8 91.6 


v 
Sept. 4, '35 74.1 64.8 59.3 88.9 52.4 86.5 


THIS 1S$SUE 


The article “New Barometers for 
Measuring Trade by Regions,” by Mr. 
Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., is in reality the announce- 
ment of a. new service to be performed 
regularly by the DUN & BRADSTREET 
MONTHLY REVIEW. Each month, trade 
barometers will be published for twenty- 
nine regions, accompanied by comments 
on local conditions prepared by the Dis- 
trict Offices of DUN & BRADSTREET. The 
method whereby these barometers are 
constructed is here described in detail by 
Mr. Weld. 


Credit reporting is a daily adventure 
in the ever fascinating frontiers of 
human nature, but when a reporter can 
combine this task into the romantic 
travel through the last commercial out- 
posts of American business, he has a 
doubly interesting assignment. Arthur 
D. Clapp, Chief Reporter of the Seattle 
office tells of his recent trip on a 3,000- 
mile schedule of visits in the principal 
towns of Alaska, making use of wheel, 
keel, and wing — but not the storied 
dog-sled —in following his oppeisted 
rounds. In an interview with A. M. 
Sullivan, Mr. Clapp presents an accu- 
rate picture of business methods in 
modern Alaska. 


NEW BAROMETERS FOR 
MEASURING TRADE BY REGIONS 


HERE are various in- 


by L. D. H. WELD 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, inc 


areas to which they apply, 





dexes of business and 

industrial conditions 
for the United States as a 
whole, prepared by Gov- 
ernment agencies, banks, 
statistical services, and by 
various publications. 
There have never been is- 
sued, however, any ade- 
quate quantitative indexes 
which have shown the month-to- 
month trend of business conditions 
over a period of years in each part 
of the country, and which would 
serve as a guide to manufacturers 
and distributors in shaping their 
territorial selling and advertising 
policies in accordance with 
changes in consumer buying 
power. 

There has been a keen need for 
such regional indexes for several 
years, and especially during the 
past two or three years since the 
country has been working up from 
the bottom of the depression. Con- 
ditions have fluctuated more in 
some parts of the country than in 
others; some sections dropped 
much lower than others during the 
depression, and the degree of re- 
covery has varied in different 
areas. 

This need for a quantitative 
measure of purchasing power in 
different parts of the country has 
been brought home to the writer 
in many instances. Clients of his 
company have frequently asked 
for information about business 
conditions in particular sections 
of the country, to help explain why 
sales have been lagging or going 


* The writer wants to acknowledge the 
invaluable assistance of Miss Margaret C. 
Booss and of Mr. Arthur C. Esslinger, both 
of the McCann-Erickson organization, in 
the arduous work of developing the tech- 
nique and of compiling the data. 


The Dun & Bradstreet Monthly Review is glad to announce that, 
beginning with the October issue, it will present each month 
the Regional Trade Barometers described in this article. 
the same time, the usual General Business Conditions section, 
based upon reports from the Dun & Bradstreet District Offices, 
will be rearranged. The barometers and reports, taken together, 
will provide a picture of current business trends by regions, 
against a background reaching back to pre-depression months. 


ahead at an accelerated pace as 
compared with sales in other re- 
gions, to help judge the effective- 
ness of sales efforts in various 
parts of the country, and to help 
determine whether the time was 
ripe for special sales or advertising 
drives. Such regional information 
has also been sought as a basis for 
adjustment of sales quotas. 

Furthermore, close scrutiny of 
local conditions is becoming an in- 
creasingly important part of sales 
and advertising policies of many 
of our leading corporations. In- 
stead of being content with blanket 
sales policies which are applied to 
all sections, more and more at- 
tempt is being made to fit sales 
policies and advertising appropri- 
ations to the particular conditions 
existing in each locality. 

It is true that some efforts have 
been made by statistical services 
and publications to give an idea of 
business conditions in important 
cities or in different sections. Most 
of these descriptions have been 
verbal ones rather than quantita- 
tive. In some cases maps are pub- 
lished, showing where conditions 
are good and where they are poor. 
In a few instances actual regional 
indexes have been prepared, and 
made public. Although these in- 
dexes may represent excellent 
measures of conditions within the 


they differ so much in their 
construction that they can 
not be compared with each 
other, or with any index 
for the United States asa 
whole. Such are the in- 
dexes issued by the New 
England Council for New 
England, the Providence 
Journal for Rhode Island, 
the University of Pittsburgh for 
the Pittsburgh area, and Indiana 
University for the State of Indiana. 


At 


The New Barometers 


In order to overcome this de- 
ficiency in our economic statistics, 
the writer has had his organization 
working for several months on the 
construction of a separate index 
for each of 29 regions into which 
the country has been divided. A 
similar index has been prepared 
for the United States as a whole, 
with which the index in any single 
region may be compared. As will 
be explained below, this index in 
each case is a single indicator of 
conditions, made by combining 
several factors. 

This work is now completed, and 
arrangements have been made with 
Dun & Bradstreet giving it the 
exclusive right to publish these 
indexes from month to month. 
From now on Dun & Bradstreet 
will cooperate with McCann- 
Erickson in compiling the index 
from month to month and in chart- 
ing the results. 

The construction of these in- 
dexes has been a very considerable 
task, with many obstacles to over- 
come and problems to solve.* Vari- 
ous checks have been made against 
available data and there is every 
reason to believe that a high degree 
of accuracy has been achieved, at 
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least high enough to answer all 
practical purposes. Comparisons 
with various other fundamental 
economic data will be presented in 
future months. 

The 29 regions into which the 
United States has been divided are 
shown in the accompanying map. 
The delineation of these regions 
is not ideal in every respect, but 
various circumstances have had to 
be taken into consideration. In the 
main, we have been governed by 
our knowledge of sales districts 
and trading areas in use by many 
large companies. We have also 
had to be controlled somewhat by 
the availability of data for the 
different factors in the index. 
Although for practical purposes 
we have followed State lines as 
much as possible, a glance at the 
map will show that State lines have 
been cut wherever necessary. We 
have also been controlled some- 
what by the boundaries of Federal 
Reserve Districts, and have cut 
through them in very few cases. 
Finally, we have aimed to set up 
these regions in such a way that 
economic conditions within each 
individual region are approxi- 
mately homogeneous. The use of 


city names to designate areas, is 
merely because no other set of 
labels could be found which was 





Corrected for Seasonal Variation. 





short enough to be usable. The 
indexes are for the areas, not 
merely for the cities used to desig- 
nate them. 


Factors Included in the Index 


Perhaps the most important 
problem was the selection of fac- 
tors to be combined. In the first 
place, we could use only such data 
as are reliable and quickly avail- 
able. We wanted these factors to 
be fairly sensitive so that they 
quickly record changes in eco- 
nomic conditions. Finally, we 
wanted the indexes to represent 
changes in buying power of the 
consuming public. In other words, 
these indexes are not supposed to 
be indexes of industrial produc- 
tion. Rather, they represent the 
flow of trade through commercial 
channels. They are supposed to 
furnish the information needed by 
a manufacturer or distributor in 
the intelligent marketing of his 
products. 

After many experiments these 
four factors were finally selected: 

1. Bank Debits 

2. Department Store Sales 

3. New Car Sales 

4. Life Insurance Sales 

The figures for bank debits are 
those issued monthly by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The depart- 





TRADE BAROMETER FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Average 1928-1932 equals 100. 


ment store sales are also those 
prepared by the Reserve banks. 
New car sales are prepared by R. L. 
Polk & Company, with the excep- 
tion of a few States where other 
companies compile data on motor 
sales. Life insurance sales are is- 
sued by Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 

Examination of these data re- 
veals that some are issued for indi- 
vidual cities and some for whole 
States. In the case of bank debits 
and department store sales, the 
data are for cities located in the 
various regions. In the case of 
new car sales, where States have 
been split, the figures have been 
allocated to the different regions 
in proportion to total retail sales 
as reported in the 1933 Census of 
American Business. Experimen- 
tation with a breakdown on the 
basis of sales of automotive estab- 
lishments only, as reported by the 
1933 Census, showed that total re- 
tail sales gave practically the same 
results. We also found that this 
same basis was adequate for break- 
ing down life insurance sales. The 
four factors described above are 
combined into a single index for 
each territory, and for the United 
States as a whole, and each factor 
is weighted in accordance with 
its relative importance. 
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The Base Period 


Each series begins with January, 
1928, and 100 equals the monthly 
average for the five years 1928-1932, 
inclusive. This base period is a 
combination of good, bad, and in- 
between years, and was selected 
only after careful experimentation. 
It approximates the 1923-1925 base 
used by the Federal Reserve Board, 
and it is the same base that is used 
in the Printers’ Ink Advertising 
Index, compiled by the writer. 

The trade barometer for each 
section and for the United States 
as a whole is corrected for seasonal 
variation. We experimented to 
find out whether it would be neces- 
sary first to correct the series for 
each component factor before com- 
bining them, or whether this could 
be done afterwards. It was found 
that it made no material difference, 
so it was decided to combine the 
factors first and then make the sea- 
sonal correction. The method used 
was to compile the twelve-month 
moving averages for the years 
1928-1935, and to compute the 
ratios of all individual months to 
these moving averages. The ratios 
for all Januaries, all Februaries, 
etc., were averaged, thus obtaining 
a correction factor for each month 
of the year. 

Each series is also adjusted for 
the number of business days in 
each month. No attempt has been 
made to correct for long-time, or 
secular, trend. The trends vary in 
different parts of the country, and 
these regional trends may be con- 
sidered a significant feature of the 
indexes. 


How Indexes Will Be Presented 


In presenting these trade barom- 
eters in the Dun & Bradstreet Re- 
view, beginning in the October 
issue, there will be a chart for each 
of the twenty-nine sections of the 
country, comparing the barometer 
for each individual area with the 
barometer for the United States as 
a whole. In this way it will be 
possible to see at a glance whether 
conditions in any one section are 
better than, or poorer than, general 
conditions throughout the coun- 
try. It will also be possible to 


compare conditions in one section 
with those in any other single sec- 
tion. A summary chart for all re- 
gions will be presented every 
month showing the percentage in- 
crease or decrease for the latest 
month as compared with the con- 
ditions in the same month of the 
previous year. 

The chart for each section will 
also be supplemented by qualita- 
tive comments prepared by Dun & 
Bradstreet, based on reports ob- 
tained from its representatives in 
all parts of the country. This 
ought to be a particularly valuable 
feature of the service. The trade 
barometer itself can not appear un- 
til a month and a half after the 
close of the month to which it ap- 
plies, because the data necessary 
for an accurate barometer are not 
available until from four to six 
weeks after the end of the month. 
The Dun & Bradstreet comments 
will give a word picture of con- 
ditions up to within a week or two 
before publication, and they will 
also briefly describe for each area 
the important developments, 
knowledge of which will aid in 
analyzing the fluctuations of the 
regional barometers. 


How the Barometers May Be Used 


It has already been pointed out 
that there is a definite trend to fit 
selling and advertising activities 
to local conditions. In a general 
way the information divulged by 
the barometers will make it pos- 
sible to size up conditions in each 
part of the country, to plan ship- 
ments and the carrying of stocks 
in each section, to make necessary 
financial arrangements, and to plan 
salesmen’s activities. 

It will help to explain gains and 


losses in sales in different regions, 


to measure the effectiveness of 
sales policies, and to adjust sales 
quotas as conditions make neces- 
sary. It will also be possible to 
make more intelligent plans for 
advertising, including the alloca- 
tion of advertising expenditures in 
accordance with special regional 
needs. 

Finally, although neither the 
writer nor Dun & Brandstreet 


plans to make forecasts of business 
conditions territorially, the infor. 
mation obtainable from these ba. 
rometers, and from the Dun % 
Bradstreet reports on local condi. 
tions, should be of material help 
to those companies that are setting 
up sales budgets a few months in 
advance. In other words, this new 
type of regional information wil] 
become part of the business man’s 
equipment. Some of the applica- 
tions are obvious; others will have 
to result from his own ingenuity 
and special needs. 

Attention is called to the new 
trade barometer for the United 
States as a whole, which is shown 
in the accompanying chart. It will 
be remembered that 100 equals the 
monthly average for the five years 
1928 through 1932. On this basis 
the barometer advanced to 130.2 in 
March, 1929, the highest point that 
was reached. It then descended 
with minor fluctuations to 51.4 in 
March, 1933, when the banks were 
closed. Since that month there has 
been an irregular advance to 91,7 
in July, 1936, or less than 9 per cent 
below the average or normal line. 
In that month the barometer was 
still 29.6 per cent below the high 
point of 1929. 

It should be emphasized that the 
index is intended to measure buy- 
ing activity. In the long run, of 
course, there should be a close 
correspondence to indexes of pro- 
duction. However, over short 
periods, it is possible for produc- 
tion to exceed or to lag behind 
purchasing. It is worthy of note 
that the trade barometer appears to 
follow a somewhat smoother course 
from month to month than that 
taken by production indexes. 

The significance of the new bar- 
ometer does not lie as much in the 
fact that it presents a national 
picture, as in the fact that it will 
provide comparable measures for 
different trade areas within the 
country. The barometers and re- 
ports, taken together, will pro- 
vide a picture of current business 
trends by regions, against a back- 
ground reaching back through the 
entire depression period to pre 
depression months. 
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MPARTIAL credit reporting is 
distinctly American in origin. 
If we refer to our histories and 

geographies of a century ago, we 

see a young nation with dreams of 
empire turning its back on the At- 
lantic coast line and accepting the 
challenge of the wilderness beyond 
the Appalachians. The building 
of the Cumberland Trail through 
the mountains, the construction of 
the Erie Canal, the invention of the 
steamboats and building of rail- 
roads, all conspired to aid the 
pioneer as he pressed his shoulder 
against the wilderness and shoved 
it back across a continent. Mer- 
chants of the East, and early trad- 
ers establishing their stores in 
distant communities, quickly real- 
ized that a line of credit communi- 
cation was as vital to progress as 
the highway, railway, or waterway. 

The credit reporter was inti- 
mately identified with the early 
growth of America, aiding the 
rapid shipment of supplies to the 
new communities, and enabling the 
seaboard merchant to sell with 
confidence to the sturdy traders 
who set up stores in the trading 
posts strategically located on the 

Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and 

the Great Lakes. Benjamin Doug- 

lass, second proprietor of The Mer- 
cantile Agency is the prototype of 
the credit reporter. He trekked 
throughout the old South identi- 
fying the storekeepers worthy of 
credit confidence in the early ’30s 
of the last century. Still surviving 
are reporters who rode the Great 

Plains of Texas, equipped with a 

frying pan and a portfolio hanging 

from the pommel. Others rode the 
buckboards across the prairies, 


CREDIT REPORTING 
IN ALASKA 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


The recent experience of Arthur D. Clapp, a credit reporter of the Seattle office, in 
travelling through Alaska by plane, auto, rail and power boat brings to mind a romantic 
phase of credit investigation by Dun & Brapsrreet field staff during the past century. 

















HIGH POINTS ON ALASKA 


Purchased by the United States from 
Russia March 30, 1867 by William [1. 
Seward, Secretary of State under 
President Andrew Johnson. The pur- 
chase was made as a defense measure 
for the United States in the Pacific. 
Purchase price was $7,200,000, or 1% 
cents an acre. Total square miles 
586,400. Population, white 28,640, In- 
dian, 29,983, others 655. Total 59,278. 


Gold production in 1935 was 470,116 
troy ounces, valued at new Govern- 
ment price of $35 an ounce, at $16,454,- 
060. Peak year in gold production was 
1910 with 787,000 ounces. 

Alaska fisheries are greatest pro- 
ducers of territorial wealth. Govern- 
ment estimate of 1936 pack is 
8,500,000 cases, valued at $51,000,000. 


Fishing employs over 20,000 men 
and SUO vessels. 


Alaska has 1,628 miles of unim- 
proved roadways, 1,496 miles of sled 
trails, 7,322 miles of permanent foot 
trails. 


Goods imported by Alaska from 
July, 1935, to June, 1936, amounted to 
$35,385,111, an increase of $3,000,000 
over the previous year. The highest 
individual item being $7,000,000 worth 
of tin cans for the salmon pack. 


Alaskan exports to the United 
States, exclusive of gold, totalled 
$45.717,754 for the year ending July, 
1935, with a decrease to $39,397,35 
for year ending July, 1936. 


There are 37,516 working dogs in 
Alaska, but only 34 mules. 

21,844,613 acres of forest have been 
set aside as national preserves by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


There are more than 1,300. store- 
keepers in Alaska, or about one to 
every forty people. 


The United States Government re- 
ports that there are 65,000,000 acres 
suitable for grazing in Alaska. 


The Yukon River is 2,300 miles long, 
and navigable for 1.200 miles by light- 
draft vessels during the Summer season, 


The Government imported 1,280 
reindeer from Lapland between 1892 
and 1902. The herd now is believed 
to have passed the million mark. The 
reindeer are owned principally by 
Indians and Eskimos. 


The value of furs and skins shipped 
to the United States in vear ending 
Julv, 1935, was $2.320.293 and year 
ending July, 1936, $2,256,969. 


Alaskan islands now boast 275 blue 
fox ranches, stocked with 36,000 foxes. 

There are 15 newspapers in Alaska, 
5 of them published daily. 


It takes the sun exactly 24 hours to 
travel across United States territory 
from Maine to Attu, the last of the 
Aleutian chain of islands in the North 
Pacifie Ocean. 
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paddled or portaged along the 
Canadian border. Today, in the 
United States the reporter follows 
a schedule of routine calls, and his 
automobile covers a territory ina 
day that required weeks by the 
early reporters. Service Control 
headquarters of Dun & Bradstreet 
at New York knows the day-to-day 
progress of the reporter as he 
moves from county to county. 

And now only one frontier re- 
mains that offers a romantic chal- 
lenge to the credit reporter in 
America. It is the huge and re- 
mote Alaskan territory, with its 
sparse population and its vagaries 
of climate. The principal indus- 
tries of Alaska are fishing and 
canning, mining and trapping. 
Farming promises to be an impor- 
tant activity along the fertile coast 
line when there is a population to 
consume its products. The new 
colony at Palmer in the Matanuska 
Valley is expected to draw more 
recruits from the drought-ravaged 
areas of our Midland. The coastal 
slopes of Tongass and Chugach are 
rich in virgin timber, as yet too 
long a steamer haul to compete 
with the lumber supply of Oregon 
and Washington. 

Alaska’s salmon pack is half of 
the world supply. More than 25,000 
people are employed on a seasonal 
basis in this industry. The salmon 
pack for the 1936 season just closed 
is the largest on record, approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 cases, valued at 
$6 a case or $51,000,00. Halibut, 
herring and cod are next in impor- 
tance. Gold is still the principal 
mineral export, but copper is 
steadily growing in importance as 
new mines are being developed by 































n ROUTE OF DUN & BRADSTREET 
CE gy me CREDIT REPORTER 


oy on 3,000-mile visit to Alaskan towns 
during Summer of 1935 


ARCTIC 







Seattle to Ketchikan via steamer. 















a) ; (le Ketchikan to Wrangell via boat and motor 
re YL Ci truck. 
\ om Wrangell to Petersburg via motor launch. 





me" 


Petersburg to Juneau, Skagway, and vicinity 
Laovonn= 1p via motor launch. 









Juneau to Sitka via seaplane. 







Sitka to Juneau via trawler. 

Juneau to Cordova, Valdez, and Seward 
via trawler. 

Seward to Anchorage via R.R. caboose. 

Anchorage to Palmer and return via auto. 

Anchorage to Fairbanks via gas-powered 
mail car on Alaska R.R. 









-<aioit Fairbanks to outlying towns in vicinity of 
Arctic Circle via auto. 
Fairbanks to Whitehorse to Juneau via 















American syndicates. Increased 
building activities in the States 
promise to revive the copper ex- 
ports which fell off during the de- 
pression. Sealing, at one time a 
major industry, has steadily dimin- 
ished in volume. Fur farming on 
the numerous islands along the 
Alaskan Coast is showing steady 
growth although its part of the ter- 
ritorial export is proportionately 
small, 


Specialized Selling Problems 


Selling in the Alaskan market 
offers a specialized problem to sup- 
pliers. Warehouses at Seattle and 
Tacoma supply most of the terri- 
torial buyers, and purchases and 
payment habits of Alaska’s sea- 
board merchants are fairly well 
known by their trade records. But 
periodically it becomes necessary 
to send a reporter into the territory 
for a complete revision of the re- 
ports on file. Last Summer, the 
Seattle office of Dun & Bradstreet 
assigned Arthur D. Clapp, a sea- 
soned credit reporter familiar with 
the relations of the Alaskan trader 
with his source of supply, to visit 
the territory. 

Describing the nature of his 
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task, Mr. Clapp writes: ‘“Whole- 
sale houses, largely in Seattle and 
Tacoma and vicinity, have carried 
the brunt of the unusually long 
credit terms peculiar to Alaskan 
trade since its inception. Factors 
including inaccessibility, vigorous 
climate and the general laxity in 
the conduct of business have con- 
tributed to extend this condition, 
notwithstanding the now strenu- 
ous attempts of credit men to place 
this commerce on a more stable 
basis. 

“Seasons as well as geography 
play an important part in arriving 
at terms of sale between the whole- 
saler and the merchant. Coastal 
towns, formerly dependent upon 
fish packing during the Summer 
months are now, through advances 
in refrigeration, developing year 
around activity, the result of con- 
stantly increasing shipments of 
fresh and frozen fish. Closer to 
sources of supply, coastal mer- 
chants are usually billed on thirty- 
day terms, or, if sold on a seasonal 
basis, the clean-up takes place from 
August through October. The 
former practice predominates ex- 
cept in lines catering directly to 


the fishing industry. 


twin-motored plane. 










“Interior storekeepers, largely 
traders, are extended yearly terms 
with settlements upon the opening 
of transportation in the Spring, 
payable largely with the proceeds 
from the sale of furs. Dependent 
upon their principal sources of 
supply, the problems of these mer- 
chants are many for, in addition to 
conducting general stores and 
trading posts, each usually has a 
large native group to support. 
Their losses in this respect are 
large and reflected in increased in- 
debtedness to wholesalers who, in 
many instances, have attempted to 
keep an insolvent business alive in 
order to salvage all that is possible. 

“To determine as accurately as 
possible the position of each firm 
with respect to its creditors, every 
Dun & Bradstreet report from 
Alaska, both commercial and non- 
commercial, was removed from the 
file, studied, and those requiring 
attention were made the subject 
of preliminary investigation in 









The fishing fleet at Ketchikan. 


There are more than 800 of these craft engaged in supplying the canneries. 


The smaller boats operating in the storm-protected inside route along the Alexander Archipelago are mainly 


gas-powered. 


The larger and sturdier trawlerg are equipped with powerful Diesel engines, set in rugged 


hulls to withstand the buffeting of high sea and ice floes along the dangerous coast line. 


Seattle prior to the reporter’s de- 
parture. All reports were then 
segregated as to towns and shipped 


to Alaska.” 

A comparison of the map of 
Alaska with the following table 
showing the population and num- 
ber of traders indicates the prob- 
lem that distance offers the credit 
reporter in maintaining a schedule 
of calls on a wide business front. 


Statistics from September Issue of 
Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book 
No. of 


Population 
Traders 


Principal Towns (1930 Census 
Anchorage 
Cordova 
Fairbanks 
Juneau 
Ketchikan 
*Nome 
Petersburg 
Seward 
Sitka 
Skagway 


Valdez 


Total traders in Alaskan Territory.. 1,365 
Total population in Alaskan Territory 59,278 


* Not visited by DuN & BRADSTREET reporter. 


The most populous and most ac- 
cessible part of Alaska is the thin 
coastal strip between Ketchikan 
and Skagway. The entire coast, 
washed by the Japan Current has 
a tempered climate, but the con- 
stant clash of warm sea winds and 
the cold mountain ranges results 
in fog and frequent rain. The 
heavy precipitation, combined 
with the long Summer days makes 
the coastal valleys and slopes ex- 
tremely fertile. Just beyond the 
glacier scarps and fjords of the 
coast are the frigid wind courses 
of the Arctic. 


Every Vehicle but Dog-Sled 


Mr. Clapp’s itinerary brought 
him through Alaska during the 
middle of the Summer when dark- 
ness or rather dusk was only a brief 
interval in the long sunlight. He 
employed every phase of transpor- 


tation, excepting the dog-sled. At 
southern Ketchikan Mr. Clapp 
used a gasoline boat and motor 
truck in his calls on the outlying 
communities. Ketchikan, 600 miles 
north of Seattle is the center of 
the salmon canning industry. A 
small power boat is a necessity to 
transportation among the crowded 
islands. At Wrangell, settled by 
the Russians in 1835, he founda 
barber honing a razor ona dull day, 
and convinced him that it would 
be more profitable to ferry the re- 
porter across to Petersburg, in his 
little gas boat, than to wait for 
beards to sproutin Wrangell. The 
barber closed up shop and made a 
holiday out of the occasion. The 
trip was a fascinating voyage 
across Etolin Bay, through the 
many-hued waters of Wrangell 
Narrows, and finally across Scow 
Bay. The strip from Juneau to 
Sitka was made in a modern sea- 
plane over Admiralty Island, 
Chatham Strait, and historic Bar- 
anof Island where the early 
Russian traders had important 
settlements as early as 1799. Fol- 
lowing the reporter’s itinerary, 
which is illustrated on the map, we 
observe him returning to Juneau 
around Chichagof Island in a fish- 
ing boat “where hard tack and 
seasickness contributed to the en- 
joyment of the voyage.” 

The Alaskan coast has developed 
a special breed of navigators who 
smell rock through the dense 
fog shielding the glacier-crusted 
mountains, and feel their way 
through the dangerous waters with 
the intuitive sense of a horse ona 
dark road. The open sea voyage 
of 600 miles from Juneau, north 
ward to Cordova was made ina 
trawler, a sturdy craft powered by 
a Diesel motor, and built to stand 
the buffeting of high seas and ice 
floes. 


Visits Matanuska Valley 


After visiting Cordova and Val- 
dez by boat, the reporter enjoyed 
a privilege envied by many a school 
boy, He made his headquarters in 
a railroad caboose in his ride from 
Seward to Anchorage on the fertile 
banks of Cook Inlet. From Anchor- 
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age, the reporter called on Alaska’s 
experimental farm colony at 
Palmer in the Matanuska Valley, 
referred to earlier, where new 
storekeepers were setting up their 
shops and doing a thriving busi- 
ness. Large stocks were being or- 
dered from Seattle suppliers and 
there was considerable competition 
for the store sites. Houses were be- 
ginning to replace the original tent 
colony when the reporter called 
and the settlement had begun 
to exhibit an air of permanence. 
From Anchorage to Fairbanks, 
Mr. Clapp used a gas-powered mail 
car and jounced for 300 miles over 
the rocky roadbed on the Alaskan 
Railroad which rose and dipped 
with all of the thrills of a toboggan 
ride. The putt-putting of the 
motor echoed through the bright 
midnight as the sun sagged and 
lifted again over the Tanana River. 
A motor car served him in his daily 
excursions to the little towns in 
the shadow of the Arctic Circle: 
Gilmore, Fox, Chatanika, Central 


Keystone Photo 


Wrangell, one of Alaska’s oldest settlements, was named for Baron Wrangell, a Russian territorial governor of a century ago. 


Canadian hunting and trapping grounds, and exports a large volume of furs, as well as fish, 
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and finally the town of Circle itself 
on the Yukon River. This stream 
winds and sprawls through the 


flats, which are a stock-prop of 
the thriller movies of the North. 


Mr. Clapp was never sure of 
where he would sleep for Alaskan 
inland towns are not used to ten- 
derfoot visitors, but everywhere he 
was cordially received and the hos- 
pitality of the people more than 
compensated for the lack of mod- 
ern hotel comforts. 


750 Miles in Five Hours 
The return trip from Fairbanks 


to Juneau was made by air in a 
twin-motored plane, over the 
Yukon territory via the historic 
community of Whitehorse in 
Yukon territory. This plane, two 
weeks later brought out the bodies 
of Will Rogers and Wiley Post 
after the fatal crash on the Arctic 
Coast. The 750 miles between 
Fairbanks and Juneau was com- 
pleted in five hours; a trip that 


would consume three months by 
dog-sled. 

Mr. Clapp covered some 3,000 
miles of Alaskan territory in three 
months. He completed his itin- 
erary of calls about a month ahead 
of schedule, largely through the 
faster transport provided by air- 
plane, automobile and power boat. 
He spent three weeks each in 
Ketchikan, the heart of the fishing 
and canning industry, and in 
Juneau, the mining and smelting 
center. At Ketchikan the southern 
Alaskan metropolis of 4,800 (1936 
estimate) people he found a strike 
in progress which lowered the pur- 
chasing power of this compara- 
tively populous area of Alaska, and 
resulted in hardships to storekeep- 
ers. Ina few instances the down- 
ward revisions were followed by 
withdrawal from business, or fail- 
ure. Ketchikan, in 1936, is staging 
a comeback due to the profitable 
salmon pack this Summer. At 
Juneau, the capital, a city of 5,000 
(1936 estimate) the reporter found 
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Wrangell is the door to the 
















conditions suddenly improved and 
buying active, after a disastrous 
mining strike had released its grip 
on the earning power of the dis- 
trict. Mr. Clapp points out: ‘Each 
town in Alaska is dependent to a 
great extent upon a few industries 
which contribute the bulk of the 
pay roll.” The total population of 
the territory, 59,278 (1930 Govern- 
ment census) is thinly distributed 
along the coast line, and principal 
rivers. Three railroads, the Alaska, 
the Copper River and Northwest- 
ern, and the White Pass and Yukon 
Route are engaged mainly in the 
transportation of minerals, ma- 
chinery and supplies. 


Rugged Individualism of Traders 


Fairbanks, at the head of the 
Government-operated Alaska Rail- 
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road, is the heart of the gold-min- 
ing activities in the fringe of gold 
towns in latitude 65 degrees just 
below the Arctic Circle. As was 
explained by Mr. Clapp, settlement 
of bills in northern Alaska must be 
made annually as the mining and 
trapping communities are cut off 
from communication for six to 
nine months of the year. Trappers 
are paid annually for their catch of 
pelts, and the trading post operator 
is obliged to carry his customers 
from Summer to Summer. The fol- 
lowing letter is from a storekeeper 
serving the trappers in this district 
and was pecked out by finger and 
thumb on an ancient typewriter. 
Despite the phonetic spelling it 
gives an accurate picture of the 
business problems in the far North. 







































While fishing far outstrips mining as a revenue producer in Alaska, the glamour of gold and the lure of 


sudden wealth still leads the ‘‘sourdough”’ into the gold fields on the rim of the Circle, 


machinery has been able 
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Modern mining 


to convert low-grade gold ores at a profit, particularly at the new Government 
price of $35 a troy ounce. 











The name of the trader-supplier 
and town have been altered. 


GEORGE CARR 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Outfitter for miners, fishermen, trappers, 
and sportsmen. 


HAVEN ALASKA 
April 4, 1935 
Dun & Bradstreet 
Seattle Wash 
Dear Sir 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIEND FINAN- 
CIAL STATMENT TOKE STOCK 
MARCH 15 1935. I OWE THE FED- 
ERAL GROCERY CO AROUND 1- 
000.00 HARPER BARNARD AROUND 
2000.00. YOU SEE I ALWAYS PAY 
UP IN THE SPRING ON GOLD DUST 
AND FUR. AFTER THE MINERS 
CLEANE UP WE HAVE TO HAVE 
CREDIT IN THE FAHL OF THE 

YEAR AS HAVE STOK UP FOR 8. 
MONTHS AS THE WINTER IS VERY 
LONG IN ALASKA. I TOKE THE 
PLAZE OVER FROM BILL HYERS 
HAD NOTING WEN I TOKE THE 
PLAZE EXEPT THE GOOD NAME 
OF BEING STREIGHT. IAM DEAL- 
ING WIT THE FIRMS FOR 10 YEARS 
AND I CAN GET ANITING I WONT 

THANKING YOU 
YOURS VERY TRULY 
GEORGE CARR 





Living costs and wages varied 
with the locality. Prices rose with 
the latitude. Fairbanks hasn’t any 
nickels or dimes in circulation. 
The quarter is the smallest unit of 
usable currency, and it will buy 
the miner or trapper a cup of cof- 
fee. Wages in the mining districts 
were relatively higher than in the 
more accessible coast settlements. 

Alaska lived up to its reputation 
for open door friendliness. It not 
only received the Dun & Brad- 
street reporter graciously, but dis- 
played a willingness to aid him in 
his local investigations, volunteer- 
ing information or suggesting re- 
liable sources. Returning the 
favor, Mr. Clapp spent consider- 
able time with the territorial shop- 
keepers, helping them to introduce 
modern management methods. 
Drawing on his years of experience 
and observation in the Alaskan and 
Northwestern trade, the reporter 
suggested money-saving ideas in 
purchasing and merchandising. He 
demonstrated improved merchan- 
dise display for windows, shelves 
and counters, and emphasized the 
dollars and cents value of good- 
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housekeeping in selling goods. In 
many instances he induced the 
merchant to adopt up-to-date book- 
keeping methods, and aided him in 
preparation of a simple financial 
statement. The following letter 
indicates some of the difficulties 
to be overcome by the reporter in 
securing an accurate statement. 
This is a recent reply to a request 
for statement from a remote 
trader: 


HARDWOOD ALASKA 
MAR 10/th 
Dun & Bradstreet & Co. 
Seattle Wash 


Dear Sirs In regard to 
your Qustionnaire We Are 
Sorrow to inform you that 
its a matter of impossibility 
for us to give you a correct 
statement of our business as 
we do not keep tab on our 
invoices however our stock 
is about the same as.last year 
apriximately $3,000 our sales 
will average Between $7,000 
& $8,000 a year Cash on 
hand $600.00 We are just 
about holding our own 


Barns & Waters 





Resp 
High Ethical Standards 


Business statistics have revealed 
a peculiar affinity between the 
curve of credit and fire losses, and 
part of the credit reporter’s task is 
to observe the moral as well as the 
financial and physical hazard asso- 
ciated with a commercial establish- 
ment. This portion of the report is 
of great value to insurance examin- 
ers in accepting or declining poli- 
cies on commercial applicants. 
Curious enough, failures are few in 
Alaska, and so are questioned fires, 
despite the apparent risks. Mr. 
Clapp in commenting on this fact 
says: “During my trip a great 
many investigations were made for 
insurance companies covering in- 
spection of buildings, the financial, 
moral hazard of proprietors, 
and checking on agents. There is 
Practically no moral risk involved 
in writing insurance in Alaska. 
The business men of that territory, 
while they are years behind in 
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Keystone Photo 


Port of Ketchikan, the southernmost city of Alaska, about 1,000 miles north of Seattle, and center of the 
salmon canning industry. Ketchikan is growing steadily and the record salmon pack for the season just 
closed promises a prosperous year for the merchants of this district. 


their methods and careless in the 
expenditure of money, are never- 
theless men of high principles,— 
honest, reliable and possessing a 
candor about their affairs that is 
refreshing. It is practically im- 
possible for a man in Alaska who 
has a bad business or moral reputa- 
tion to operate successfully. This 
fact has contributed to the practice 
of long term credit extensions 
which dominate Alaskan trade.” 


Not Easy To Run Away from Debts 


The vision of the credit reporter 
is never warped from the human 
side of business. In fact he is 
trained to weigh these intangibles 
which are not easily translated into 
cold arithmetic. Alaska is a huge 
expanse of land but it is a difficult 
hiding place for a dishonest mer- 
chant. The man who runs away 
from a debt in the territory finds it 
much more difficult to cover his 
tracks than the debtor who shifts 
his base in the crowded cities of 
the States. Mr. Clapp tells of an 
incident in which he found the 
proverbial needle in the haystack: 
“Before leaving Seattle we were 
asked by an oil company to attempt 
to locate a trawler who had appar- 
ently disappeared from the usual 
fishing grounds near Juneau owing 
a considerable sum of money. 
Little was known regarding this 
man or his assets and by mere cir- 


cumstance, and routine question- 
ing, I found him at Sitka and 
chartered his boat for $10, suffi- 
cient to buy gasoline to return him 
and his boat to Juneau with me as 
a passenger. I had little difficulty 
during the trip in obtaining a 
‘story’ for my report.” 

It is said that dairy experts of 
Wisconsin and New York can 
identify the kind of pasture by 
some subtle refinements in tasting 
milk, and connoisseurs of corn 
liquor boast they can locate its 
county source in Kentucky or Ten- 
nessee by the bouquet of the cork, 
but the Dun & Bradstreet reporter 
encountered a bank cashier at Fair- 
banks who can “tell by looking at 
the gold exactly what river, creek, 
or lode mine the metal came from. 
He has never been known to fail, 
and invited me to witness several 
of his assaying operations.” 





A midnight photo of the store and warehouse of the 
Northern Commercial Company at Eagle, on the 
Yukon River, near the Canadian border. 












Keystone Photo 


Along the Alaska Railroad between Seward and Fairbanks. 
of the Matanuska Valley. The principal freight consiats of minerals, furs, and mining supplies. 








This road is nearly 500 miles in lenyth, with a spur into the newly developed agricultural regions 
This scene is in the vicinity of the National Park, near 


Mt. McKinley, the route taken by the Credit Reporter on his midnight ride. 


Some merchants in Alaska have 
developed a virtuosity which 
makes them a sort of a “jack of all 
trades.” At Skagway, the reporter 
met the town undertaker, who is 
also the agent for a large oil com- 
pany, and operates the town’s 
“Toonerville Trolley,” the only 
street car in Alaska. 

Alaska promises to be a frontier 
country to the credit reporters for 
decades to come. Her topographi- 
cal and climatic obstacles, how- 
ever, offer great opportunity to 
modern communication and trans- 
port. The airplane has already 
drawn the remoter areas of Alaska 
within a few days of the States, 
and radio enables the furthest out- 
post to maintain constant liaison. 

Commercial aviation had its of- 
ficial start in Alaska in 1925. De- 
spite the lean years since 1929, 
aviation has made steady progress. 
In eleven years 74 landing fields 
have been established, and those in 
the vicinity of the principal towns, 
and on the route of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways between Seattle and 
Nome are equipped as well as many 
cross-country airports in the 


States. Eleven ground radio con- 
trol and weather stations were in- 
stalled in 1935. In the fiscal year 
ending June, 1934, 56 planes carried 
10,194 passengers, and 869,398 
pounds of freight, and 124,972 
pounds of mail. The Territorial 
Highway Board in its annual re- 
port reveals that a large part of its 
annual road expenditure is used in 





The Dun & Bradstreet reporter, Arthur D. Clapp, on 
the stern of a trawler en route to Cordova. 


improving the approaches to the 
landing fields. 

Recent developments of Can- 
adian airways are likely to influ- 
ence Alaskan air traffic. At present 
the Pan-American Airways makes 
scheduled stops at Juneau, Fair- 
banks, Ruby, Flat and Nome. In- 
dependent operators have planes 
available for special charter and 
many are doing a thriving busi- 
ness as air taxis. The development 
of Canadian airways from Halifax 
to Vancouver with contemplated 
spur lines feeding north to the 
Circle will draw considerable busi- 
ness from the Nome and Fairbanks 
sectors. An examination of the 
map of North America shows how 
a 30 degree eastward variation in 
the traffic tangent brings the aif 
line through Edmonton, Regina 
and Chicago at a great saving in 
hours and mileage. Test flying 
through the long dark Winters has 
demonstrated that the plane can 
substitute skiis for its wheels or 
pontoons, and keep communication 
open throughout the yeaf. 
While the pay load of the plane is 
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still limited to high revenue ex- 
press, it is already an indispensable 
accessory as a mail and passenger 
carrier, and as an emergency mes- 
senger for transporting special 
tools, medicines, and sample ores. 
By contributing to the comforts of 
all year existence in the far north, 
the plane is making residence more 
attractive for the hardier breed of 
our American stock. 

At present and for many years 
to come the bulk of Alaska freight 
will come and go by water. Blessed 
with thousands of miles of pro- 
tected coastal water ways, nu- 
merous landlocked harbors, and 
navigable inland rivers, Alaska is 
prepared for future commerce. 
But even the most optimistic 
prophet for the territory knows 
deep water may make a harbor, 
but it takes commerce to make a 
port. He realizes there can be no 
great port cities without a consum- 
ing and creating population in the 
hinterland. 

The Agricultural College and 
School of Mines at Fairbanks is 
performing a needed service to the 


youth resident in the territory. 
The function of the school is to 
teach the sons and daughters of 
the pioneers to make the most of 
the natural resources of the coun- 
try, to show them how to acclima- 
tize garden and grain products to 
the swift Summers of the North 
and how to employ modern science 
in farming and mining. The col- 
lege is helping to make life more 
comfortable for the second genera- 
tion, and more attractive for the 
colonist. 

The first reports on Alaskan 
mineral deposits after the pur- 
chase of the territory by Secretary 
Seward do not mention gold. Coal 
is described at some length, and 
the current United States Geologi- 
cal estimate of the area of deposits 
is 12,000 square miles, or 150 bil- 
lion tons. The coal at Fairbanks, 
Matanuska Valley, and Bering 
River is bituminous, but scattered 
deposits of anthracite have been 
reported. Perhaps, more important 
than her gold will be the tin de- 
posits near Circle, since Alaska’s 
largest import consists of cans for 


the salmon pack. Oil has been 
found at Katalla on Controller 
Bay, and at Cook Inlet. California 
is already a market for Alaska mar- 
ble, which is quarried on Prince 
of Wales Island. The marble has a 
fine texture, and is similar to Car- 
rara, the famous Italian marble 
used by Michelangelo in his sculp- 
tures. All Alaska needs for rapid 
development is a profitable market 
for her natural resources which 
promise to be a treasure store for 
American industry of the future. 
The revision of the reports on 
Alaskan traders during the recent 
trip of Mr. Clapp enables suppliers 
of the difficult but profitable north- 
ern market to sell with greater 
security. In many cases the re- 
ports and Reference Book suggest 
increased sales opportunities 
among new traders listed, and 
older merchants who have reéstab- 
lished their purchasing power. 
The experience of the Seattle 
reporter through Alaska invites at- 
tention to the quiet patrol of the 
army of these skilled observers of 
concluded on page 40 





Keystone Photo 
Beautiful Sitka Harbor, showing Pyramid Mountains. 
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Heavy rainfall, the wa-m Japan Current, and long Summer days give the fertile shore-line a lucuriant 


aspect hardly indicative of the high latitude. 
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ANALYZING THE RECORD OF 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


OMMERCIAL failures for 
the month of August regis- 
tered 655, an increase of six- 

teen cases, or 2.5 per cent over July. 
This slight monthly increase is 
more than explained by the fact 
that August contained two more 
working days than July. With 
these added days discounted, 
August in reality continued the 
downward trend since the begin- 
ning of the year. Liabilities estab- 
lished a new low for recent years. 
Normally, the year’s record of fail- 
ures reaches its lowest point in 
September. 


1920-1936 


Liabilities 

$8,270,891 
13.266,314 
15,703,337 
37,286,960 
77,031,212 
53,025,132 
49,180,653 
33,746,452 
58,201,830 
39,195,953 
28,129,660 
37,158,861 
55,153,981 
$4,334,722 
40,279,718 
42,904,409 


28,372,895 


August Failures, 


Number 

655 
SS4 
872 
427 
2,796 
944 
913 
762 
,852 
,708 
D993 
513 
20 
19 
,714 
62 


673 

is important to keep in mind 

that the record of business failures 
should be taken only as an indi- 
cator of business difficulties. The 
cases of reorganization under the 
77-B procedure are not included in 


the above figures, but appear sepa- 
rately on a later page. The sepa- 
ration is made primarily because oi 
the difficulty in obtaining liabili- 
ties figures for 77-B cases. While 
the 77-B cases are much fewer in 
number, they include the more im- 
portant individual instances where 
corporations have large and com- 
plicated financial structures. It is 
worthy of note that in recent 
months the measures of both types 
of financial reorganization have 
tended to move together, the cur- 


rent record of 77-B cases being the: 


smallest since the procedure was 
inaugurated in June, 1934. 

Neither of these measures gives 
more than indirect evidence con- 
cerning the many cases which are 
handled outside of legal channels, 
through private settlement and 
compromise. Such cases vary all 
the way from postponement of col- 
lections, to actual reduction of 
past due accounts to permit cus- 
tomers to continue their existence, 
in the hope of improvement in the 
near future. From the point of 
view of the individual seller’s 
credit policies, they are perhaps 
the most troublesome cases of all, 
since there are no clearly charted 
procedures to be followed more or 
less automatically, as in the fail- 
ures and 77-B cases. 


RECORD OF AUGUST FAILURES 
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Although the current failures figure of 655 is slightly above that for last month, it is 


with August in preceding years. The 
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small when compared 


established a new low for recent years. 


Failures 
1935 1934 
1,146 1,317 
956 1,017 
940 1,069 
O83 1,020 
004 942 
944 992 
902 870 
8S4 872 
787 «771 
056 ,039 
89S 882 
910 933 


- 11,510 11,724 


Number of 
1936 

1,077 

856 

946 

830 

$32 

773 

639 


655 


1933 
2,889 
2,367 
1,912 
1,902 
1,846 
1,596 
1,375 
1,427 
1,075 
1,167 
1,195 
1,108 


19,859 


January 
lebruary 
March 


August 
September 
Cetober 
November 
December 
Total U.S 
Liabilities 
(Thousands of dollars) 
1936 1935 1934 
14,603 29,035 
15,217 16,772 
15,361 24,002 
16,529 22,871 
14,389 20,787 
12,918 20,591 
16,523 16,555 
13,266 15,703 
17,002 15,552 
17,185 16,973 
14,384 14,376 
15,686 16,981 


1933 
77,064 
63,694 
44,806 
49,522 
43,469 
31,697 
22,980 
37,287 
16,663 
27,254 
21,210 
21,874 





Total U. 183,013 230,198 457,520 


The decrease in the number of 
failures since the first of the year 
has been more rapid this year than 
for the past two years, with fail- 
ures now 39.2 per cent lower than 
in January, compared with a 22.9 
per cent decrease from January to 
August in 1934, and 33.8 per cent 
in 1933. The accompanying table 
shows that the current figure is the 
lowest August in any year since 
1920. As a matter of fact, the 
August figure has been lower only 
once in the last forty years, in 1919, 
which showed only 468 failures. 

Total liabilities involved in com- 
mercial failures are unusually low 
this month, showing a 16.5 per cent 
decrease from last month in spite 
of the small rise in the number of 
failures. They thus fall for the 
first time below the $9,000,000-level. 
The volume of obligations in- 
volved in failures has not been so 
low since 1920. 

The liabilities figure is always 
greatly influenced by the presence 
or absence of a few large failures. 
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Since June, 1934, most of the large 
failures have utilized the 77-B 
procedure. However, since that 
time, the cases with large liabil- 
ities have fallen steadily. This 
trend is analyzed in greater detail 
at a later point in this article. It 
should be kept in mind that the 
liabilities figure here presented 
represents the total obligations re- 
ported, so the final losses involved 
will presumably be somewhat less. 
On the other hand, credit losses 
are present in many instances 
where no formal legal procedure is 
involved. The failures record is 
significant as an indicator of, 
rather than as a measure of finan- 
cial difficulty. 


Insolvency Index 


The most significant single fig- 
ure in the record for purposes of 
seeing the trend is the insolvency 
index. It corrects the original 
data for number of reported fail- 
ures so that the underlying move- 
ment of this business indicator is 
depicted much more accurately. 
The insolvency index measures the 
annual rate at which business con- 
cerns would fail if the number of 
actual failures in any one month 
and the estimated total number of 
tusiness enterprises prevailed 
throughout the year. To obtain 
the index number, failures in the 
month are divided by the number 
of working days in the period and 
the result is multiplied by the 
number of working days in the 
year. This is expressed relative to 
the total number of business con- 
cerns as determined from the 
names listed in the Dun & Brad- 
Street Reference Book. The in- 
solvency index has been revised 
recently, and revised figures since 
1933 are given in the table along 
with figures for earlier years. 

The insolvency index for 
August indicates an annual rate of 
36.4 failures for each 10,000 con- 
cerns in business. This is a decline 
of 1.8 from last month in spite of 
the fact that there was an actual 
increase in the number of failures. 
This downward movement is the 
result of the fact that there were 
two more working days in August 
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DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 


Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 10,000 Listed Commercial Enterprises 


New Series— 
1985 1934 1933 
66.7 77.0 172.5 
66.0 67.3 155.4 
55.0 60.4 109.1 

» 62.4 117.3 
58. 55.4 107.8 
57.9 58.4 94.4 
51.2 $4.6 
49.5 sU.9 
48.8 65.7 
60.7 Tit 
55.8 75.8 


67.4 


100.2 


Coe ie, 
1936 
62.8 
oO.4 


January 
February 
March 


63 


52.8 
4.8 
50.0 
61.8 
59.4 


m9) 9° 
vo.0 


August 
September .... 
October 
November .... 
December .... 


55.6 


Yearly Average 48.5* 57.9 58.6 


(*) Based on first eight months. 


than in July, as well as a slightly 
increasing number of commercial 
enterprises. 

The smoothing out of the month- 
ly variations by the adjustment to 
the number of working days in 
each month shows that a persistent 
decline in failures since the begin- 
ning of the year has dominated the 
record. There has been a marked 
absence of the erratic high and low 
points from month to month that 
have usually occurred in the index. 

During the first six months of 
this year, the decline shown by the 
index corresponded rather closely 
with the average monthly behavior 
for 1925-1929, a period when no de- 
cided upward or downward trend 
was in evidence. However, the de- 
cline from last June to July was 
the greatest shown in recent years, 
and suggested that perhaps the 
July figure was so low that August 
could not decline as it usually does. 
The following table shows the 


Average 

1925-29 
139.5 
28.2 
110.4 
107.4 
104.5 
100.8 
95.7 
90.9 
87.2 
90.2 
107.1 
112.0 


106.2 


—_—-Old Series ————___, 
1933 19382 1931 1930 
179.4 201.8 188.4 150.2 
159.0 165.9 169.0 146.7 
111.4 159.7 146.0 128.4 
119.6 158.0 134.1 125.0 
113.9 162.0 131.7 119.9 
99.9 155.2 112.4 114.4 
90.4 156.3 112.1 112.4 
86.7 155.5 111.3 105.7 
71.0 132.1 114.0 112.9 
76.6 137.8 134.7 117.0 
82.1 130.9 141.2 127.0 
74.0 145.3 158.8 140.7 


105.8 153.5 133.4 120.7 


July-August movement in recent 
years: 


Change in Insolvency Index from July 
to August, Yearly Since 1921 

Per Cent 

August Change 

93.4 — 2 

99.8 9.6 

—14.6 


July 
93.6 
110.4 
92.5 79.0 
OS.4 88.9 — 9.7 
95.7 85.7 —10.4 
89.1 88.5 = 7 
100.7 90.8 
97.8 97.6 
92.1 3.: 

105.7 6. 

111.3 

155.5 Po 

80.9 4. 

49.5 3.3 

49.8 5. 
36.4 4.7 


pd ear ec 


oO 
— 9. 


It is evident that, regardless of 
any underlying trend upward or 
downward, the August figure is 
regularly less than that for July, 
although the decline was very 
small in 1921 and 1928 (only .2 per 
cent) and exceeded 10 per cent in 
two years, 1923 and 1925. Of the 
fifteen years prior to 1936 given in 
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1933 1934 


1935 1936 


The insolvency index, which takes into account the number of firms in business and the number of working 


days, followed the usual seasonal pattern, declining to 36.4, the 


lowest point reached in recent years. 
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Monthly Failures by Industrial Groups—1934-1936 


——_—_—__—-Number-— 
Manu- Wholesale Retail 





—_—_—_——_—_, 
Con- Commercial 
struction Service 


Percentage- 
Retail 
Trade 


=e i 
Commercial 
Service 


——— pots 
Wholesale 
Trade 


Con- Manu- 


Total struction 


facturing Trade Trade 
114 852 
86 635 
631 
599 
556 
603 
513 
510 
464 
654 
539 


571 


1,317 
1,017 
1,069 
1,020 
942 
992 
870 
872 
771 
1,089 
882 


933 


January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October: .<.<% 
November .. 
December .. 


142 
175 
149 
161 


2,088 


Total 
195 
168 
170 
180 
172 
166 
172 


29 
vu 


1438 
210 
169 
180 


January 
February ... 
March 


August 
September 
October .... 
November 
December .. 
Total 2,057 
1,077 
856 
946 
830 
832 
773 
639 


655 


174 
137 
158 
161 
146 
143 
131 
104 


January 
February 
March 


the table, seven showed greater de- 
clines and eight were less than the 
current record. It would seem, 
therefore, that the current decline 
approximates normal. 

The current rate of failures is 
lower than that in any earlier 
period within the last forty years, 
except 1919 and 1920, when it 
reached a level of about 30 failures 
per 10,000 enterprises per year. 
During that period, the index con- 


76 
65 
92 
79 
G8 
61 
64 
53 
67 
67 
69 
58 


78 
89 
89 
62 
79 
78 
63 
82 
73 
sy 


7,127 


581 
587 
680 
630 
589 
551 
557 
489 
633 
559 


548 


7,138 


704 
544 
602 
506 
533 
479 
365 
408 


36 
51 
32 
46 
36 
42 
36 


tinued at a low level for some 
months, beginning to rise rapidly 
in October, 1920. 


The Largest Failures 


There were eight failures re- 
ported during August with liabil- 
ities of $100,000 or more. This is 
the smallest number of large fail- 
ures reported in recent months. 
For any long-run comparison, it is 
necessary to take into account the 
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am TOTAL FAILURES 


a— RETAIL TRADE 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 


Pas MANUFACTURING 





_7 WHOLESALE TRADE 


L 


1934 


ER eae Saar 
— ee 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 ee ee ee ee —i—— —i_. 


Se Ss 


1936 


1935 


The increase was marked in the retail trade group, more than offsetting the appreciable decrease in manu- 


facturing failures. 


16 


Wholesale trade and commercial service increased slightly while construction decreased. 


facturing 


by 
17.6 


18.% 
19.8 


20.5 


8.6 5.1 


64.7 
8.5 Ags 


8. 62.5 i.e 5.5 
7.3 59.0 6.9 
8.7 58.7 75 
9.4 59.1 6.8 
6.3 60.8 
9.1 59.0 
8.9 58.5 
8.2 60.2 
7.9 62.9 
61.1 
61.2 


60.8 


64.0 
60.8 
62.4 
62.8 
62.7 
62.4 
61.0 
63.0 


62.2 


18.1 
16.6 
LG 
17.6 
19. 
15. 


18.! 
19.8 


17.§ 
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77-B cases, since that procedure is 
generally used by larger corpora- 
tions involved in financial difficul- 
ties. However, since the amend- 
ment went into effect in June, 1934, 
it has little influence on change in 
current levels. Furthermore, as 
noted elsewhere in this issue, the 
number of 77-B cases established a 
new low last month. 

The following table gives the 
record of these failures for the past 
eight months of 1936: 

7—No. of Large Failures—~ 

f (2°38 i4° (5,6 acne 

Manufacturing .... 910 6 2 1 
Wholesale Trade... 2 3 1 2 1 
Retail Trade 1 °¢ 8 2 1 
Construction 6 310 | ‘ 4 
Commercial Service 2... 1... 1 
8 


22 23 13 14 12 10 


Total 


One-half of the total number of 
large failures were reported in the 
construction group, indicating the 
importance of real estate opet- 
ations in the construction trade, 
with large mortgage liabilities re- 
sulting from speculative building. 
Manufacturing showed a decrease 
of one from last month; wholesale ° 
trade reported two less than in the 
previous month, while retail trade 
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and commercial service had the 
same number as in July, continuing 
their low record for the past few 
months. 

Of these eight largest failures, 
reports concerning their ages are 
available for five. They were es- 
tablished in 1905, 1918, 1921, 1927 
and 1930, respectively. It is diffi- 
cult to determine any age for con- 
tractors, who are in and out of in- 
dependent operation. A tabulation 
listing these failures for August 
follows: 

Manufacturing 

Drugs 
Wholesale Trade 

Moat Proguct®. «wes:0 06660 
Ketail Trade 

Food 
Construction 
Commercial Service 

Trucking 


Total s 


Four of these eight concerns 
were incorporated, two were part- 
nerships and two were individual 
proprietorships. 

The oldest and youngest of these 
companies, established in 1905 and 
1930, respectively, had applied for 
reorganization under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act. The for- 
mer was a drug concern which 
operated successfully for many 
years. Subsequent to 1930 it ex- 
panded rapidly and this together 
with heavy indebtedness brought 
about by mortgages resulted in its 
petition for reorganization. The 
petition was approved. Later, a 
complete change in ownership and 
management was made. As far as 
can be ascertained the new manage- 
ment had had no prior experience 
in the drug line. The company’s 
financial condition did not im- 
prove, and it is now forced to cease 
operations. 

The youngest company, estab- 
lished in 1930, was a retail chain of 
self-service stores, affiliated witha 
regular retail grocery business 
which was founded in 1906, and a 
bakery company. The retail gro- 
cery company carried on a profit- 
able business for many years, but 
began losing ground in 1930 due to 
low-price competition and general 
conditions which made it impos- 
Sible to reduce its excessive over- 


head expenses. The expansion 
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Failures by Divisions of Industry—August, 1934-1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


c————_ Number——— 
1935 


MANUFACTURING 1936 
Foods 30 
Textiles 18 
WORSEE SPU GRUMURs a tres s:d cantons omee 
Paper, Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fuels 


Stone, Clay, Glass and Products..... 
Iron and Steel 

Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 

All Other 


Total Manufacturing 
Per cent of month’s total 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries..... 


Dry Goods and Textiles............ 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 
Chemicals and Drugs... ..cccsecvess 
PRG cece cewcdeteeekucwmeae sue 
Automotive Products... .....cccceese 
Bay TOMS isc cccvccciscesesns 
All Other 

Total Wholesale Trade 

Per cent of month’s total 


RETAIL TRADE 
Foods 
Farm Supplies, General Stores 
General Merchandise.............+- 
Apparel 
Furniture, Household Furnishings... 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 
Automotive. Products®.....5 6.0. 6ea0- 
Restaurants 
Drugs 
All Other 
Total Retail Trade 
Per cent of month’s total 
CONSTRUCTION 
General Contracters.....cccccoccdves 
Carpenters and Builders............ 
Building Sub-contractors........... 
Other Contractors 


Total Construction 
Per cent of month’s total..... 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors......... 
Haulage, Busses, Taxis, ete 
Hotels 
Laundries 
Undertakers 
All Other 


37 


Total Commercial Service 
Per cent of month’s total 5.6 


a= 


650 
100.0 


into a different type of outlet was 
intended to relieve the situation. 
However, it soon became necessary 
to file a petition for reorganization 
under Section 77-B. The petition 
was approved and the creditors 
finally accepted a 3314 per cent 
settlement. Nevertheless, since 
then the business has made no 
progress and this together with its 
heavy indebtedness caused it to file 
a voluntary petition of bankruptcy. 

In the other cases, their records 
indicate in general an inability to 


100.0 


-Liabilities———_——, 
1935 
43 ¢ 802 
32 252 856 
9 20¢ 322 
10 5 110 
1 


9 
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558 
252 


o7 


26, 
1,471 
11.1 


141 

154 55 

108 87 

20 82 

24 49 

94 5) 
502 469 1,257 
6.1 3.5 8.0 
15,703 
100.0 





13,266 


100.0 


872 8,27 


100.0 100.0 


carry heavy charges in the face of 
declining volume of sales. The re- 
ports on one note particularly its 
inability to purchase new equip- 
ment when needed. All cases of 
failure in the construction indus- 
try are the result of real estate 
mortgages left from former con- 
struction activity over against 
little new building operations. 


Failures by Divisions of Industry 


The failures record tends to be 
dominated by retail trade. As can 
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be seen from the chart of “Monthly 
Failures by Industrial Groups,” 
the total line follows closely that 
for the retail field. Last month, 
retail failures fell sharply, while 
manufacturing showed much less 
of adecline. This month, the situ- 
ation is reversed. Retail failures 
increased in number by 43 cases, or 
11.5 per cent. This was in con- 
siderable measure offset by a 
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Number— 





=X 
$100,000 


$5,000 $25,000 

$25,000 $100,000 and Over 
546 164 G4 
478 137 26 
500 144 45 
435 22 42 
404 118 36 
442 121 49 
440 97 37 
393 97 34 
351 &6 39 
479 100 36 
395 80 32 
413 105 29 

5,276 BBY § 469 


510 111 18 
448 112 21 
413 108 22 
479 119 26 
456 96 22 
400 8S 16 
388 92 35 
349 94 21 
359 D4 29 
477 118 23 
402 &2 21 

79 26 


410 


5,091 


476 

393 69 22 
454 S4 23 
369 SS 13 
389 86 14 
349 63 12 
299 dT 10 


61 


303 





decrease of 27 cases in manufac- 
turing. The drop of 6 cases in con- 
struction was exactly offset by in- 
creases of 3 each in wholesale trade 
and commercial service. 

The outstanding development of 
the month was the decline in manu- 
facturing failures. In 1934 and 
1935, this division maintained a 
fairly constant level in the neigh- 
borhood of 170 cases per month. 


MONTHLY FAILURES BY SIZE OF LIABILITIES 
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The tnercase wax distributed among all three of the smaller size groups. The number in the group with liabili 
tics over £100,000, however, decreased to the lowest point in recent years, continuing the recent trend 


Size of Liabilities—1934-1936 


—Percentage-————_—_-— 





pee ee 
Under $5,000— $25,000— $100,000 
$5,000 $25,000 $100,000 and Over 
41.2 41.4 42.5 4.9 
357.0 47.0 13.5 2.5 
35.6 46.8 13.4 4.2 
41.3 2.6 12.0 4.1 
40.8 42.9 12.5 38 
38.3 44.6 $2.2 4.9 
34.0 50.6 Lil 4.3 
39.9 45.1 Tit 3.9 
38.3 45.5 11.2 5.0 
40.8 46.1 9.6 3.5 
42.5 44.8 9.1 3.6 
41.4 44.5 11.2 3.1 
39.3 45.0 el ig 4.0 





44.2 44.5 9.7 6 
39.1 47.0 £7 2.2 
2.2 44.0 11.5 2.3 
42.4 44.2 11.0 2: 
28 45.4 9.6 2.2 
46.6 42.4 9.3 EF 
42.9 45.0 10.2 3.9 
47.5 39.5 10.6 2.4 
45.8 45.6 6.9 3.7 
41.5 45.2 11.2 2.2 
43.8 44.8 9.1 2.3 
45.4 45.1 8.7 1.8 







43.4 45.9 8.1 2.6 
42.8 45.9 8.9 2.4 
43.5 44.4 10.6 15 
41.2 46.8 10.3 LZ 
45.1 45.1 8.2 1.6 
42.7 46.8 8.9 1.6 

3.2 46.5 y 


The first half of the year, the aver- 
age was 153 cases, but July with 
131 and August with 104 moved 
into new low ground. It should be 
noted that while retail failures did 
increase over last month, they are 
still at a level well below that of 
any earlier period in recent years. 

The percentage distribution, of 
course, reflects the opposite trends 
in retailing and manufacturing, 
especially in giving to manufac- 
turing the smallest percentage of 
the total which it has shown this 
year. 

In comparing the record by divi- 
sions of industry with that pub- 
lished last month, it appears that 
in wholesaling there was an appre- 
ciable increase in the building ma- 
terials and hardware group. In 
retail trade, the increase over last 
month was notable for automotive 
products, drugs, building materials 
and hardware, and general stores, 
in the order named. In manufac- 
turing, the marked downward 
trend already mentioned took 
place in 6 of the 12 divisions, the 
others showing no change or very 
slight increases. Those divisions 
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where a decrease in failures is evi- 
dent are leather goods, fuels, and 
stone, clay and glass products. 
There is also a reduction in foods 
and textiles, though less in rate 
because of the larger numbers in- 
volved. 

In comparing the current Au- 
gust with the same month one and 
two years ago it is apparent that 
the total reduction from 884 to 655 
was the result of declines in all 
major industry groups, with sur- 
prisingly small shifts in the char- 
acter of the distribution. Within 
the five groups the reduction is not 
souniform. In manufacturing the 
decrease has been most apparent in 
the food and textile branches with 
no gain recorded in the heavier in- 
dustries such as iron and steel and 
machinery. Manufacturing liabil- 
ities have declined strikingly, 69 
per cent since August, 1934, com- 
pared with 43 per cent in numbers. 
This is due to the absence of fail- 
ures of large manufacturing firms. 
However, it should be noted that 
manufacturing cases are the most 
frequent users of the 77-B proce- 
dure, not included in this tabula- 
tion. 





Per 

Number Cent 

Manufacturing ............. 104 100.0 
Under $5,000. .......0.. 25 24.0 
$5,000—S$25,.000 ........ 60 57.7 
$25,000— $100,000 ...... 18 17.3 


$100,000 and over 1 1.0 





Sei gias a ae 66:6 70 

Under $5,000. ....cccce 22 31.4 
ccceecee 38 5 

$25,000--$100,000 9 12.9 


$100,000 and over....... 1 





Mik a 408 100.0 


Under: 85,000... ckcsccce 210 51.5 
$5,000-—£25,000 


$25,000— $100,000 


$100,000 and over 


Construction 36 100.0 


Warder $5,000. «6. ccc ccs 11 30.6 
$5,000-——$25,000 ........ 14 88.9 
$25,000 —$ 100,000 .. 0... 7 19.4 


$100,000 and over 4 11.1 





Commercial Service Ss? 100.0 


Under £5,000, 5 h0.5 
$5.000-- $25,000 55.9 


7 
$25,000--£ 100,000 t 10.9 
1 , 


$100,000 and over... 


Under $5,000 ee ee 283 53.2 
$5,000— $25,000 -....... 303 16.3 
S$25,000- -S100,000 .. 7 
$100,000 and over 
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In the wholesale trade group, 
August, 1935, had shown an in- 
crease over 1934, followed by a 
Grop this year to below the 1934 
figure. The decrease is evident in 
the food and miscellaneous groups. 
On the other hand, failures for 
building materials and hardware 
have increased in number. 

In retail trade the downward 
movement was closely borne out 
in the large food group, but several 
of the smaller trade divisions fail- 
ed to follow it. Apparel concerns 
recorded a marked drop from 1935, 
but recorded more failures than in 
1934, and failures in the automo- 
tive products group were more this 
year than in either of the two past 
years. Drug store failures have 
steadily decreased in successive 
Augusts. Retail liabilities this 
month hold about the same relation 
to all liabilities as in the previous 
years. 

Both the two small groups, con- 
struction and commercial service, 
have declined about one-third 
since August, 1934. Construction 
has continued to have an increas- 
ing proportion of the largest fail- 
ures with the result that the pro- 
portion of money involved in this 


Failures by Industrial Groups and Size of Liabilities—August, 1934-1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


1936- — 1935- 
Pe r Per 
Liabilities Cent Number Cent Liabilities 
1,852 100.0 132 100.0 4,297 
62 3.3 40 30.3 111 
710 38.4 D4 50.9 600 
930 50.2 28 21.2 1.290 


7.6 2,200 


150 8.1 10 





1,164 1,809 
56 5.8 30 32.0 78 
411 431 
497 $2.7 18 19.1 S38 
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ne: 100.0 48 100.0 469 
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15 30.9 D 10.4 191 


733 8.9 420 47 1,087 
38.096 $7.4 349 39.5 3.474 


830 34.9 4 10.6 4,121 











type of failure has steadily in- 
creased. 


Failures by Size 


In attempting to analyze the 
failure record by size, it is neces- 
sary to use the estimated amount 
of liabilities as a basis, although, of 
course, the amount of debts is not 
necessarily in direct proportion to 
sales or capital invested. At least, 
cne can make the rough assump- 
tion that a small enterprise will be 
unable to run up large liabilities, 
while a large enterprise will not be 
brought into the courts unless it 
has done so. Nor can the figures 
be taken as indicating the impact 
of business difficulty in different 
size groups, since the 77-B record 
includes most of the larger cases. 

From May to June, the decrease 
in the number of failures was ap- 
parent in the three larger size 
groups. In July, all groups de- 
clined, with the smallest group 
showing the greatest reduction. 
For August, still another pattern 
is evident, increases being record- 
ed in the three small groups, but 
the decline continuing for the 
largest failures. This last point 
has already been discussed above, 


— --1934 -5 
Per Per Per 
Cent Number Cent Liabilities Cent 
100.0 180 100.0 6.027 100.0 

2.6 48 26.7 121 2.0 

14.0 85 $7.2 907 135.0 

10 30 16.7 1.368 22.7 

i3.4 17 9.4 3.631 60.3 
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but it deserves reiteration. The 
August record of only 8 cases with 
liabilities exceeding $100,000 may 
be contrasted with the average for 
1935 of over 23 cases each month. 

The comparison with 1934 is 
somewhat obscured by the intro- 
duction of the 77-B procedure in 
June of that year. While these 
cases do not provide the same sort 
of liabilities figures as do the com- 
mercial failures, inspection of the 
records indicate that they tend to 
include some large enterprises. 
However, the marked decline in 
the 77-B cases themselves is fur- 
ther indication of the reduction in 
business difficulties among large 
enterprises. 

Another aspect of the problem 
is apparent when one compares the 
proportion of number and liabil- 
ities for the larger group. Fail- 
ures with liabilities over $25,000 
have been represented in the total 
as follows for the August records: 

7—-Per Cent of Total-~ 
1934 1935 1936 
Number 15.0 13.0 10.5 
Liabilities 67.5 65.7 53.7 

This further emphasizes the im- 
provement among large enter- 
prises. 


Geographical Distribution 


Tabulation of failures by Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts brings out a 
definite geographical movement 
this month. This is a comparative- 
ly rare occurrence, as in previous 
months it has frequently been 
noted that increases or decreases 
in failures were scattered more or 
less erratically over all sections of 
the country. This month all the 
increases which took place, when 
compared with July, were in the 
four districts of Chicago, Kansas 
City, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
It is obvious that the first three 
may have been affected by the 
drought conditions. The increase 
in San Francisco is the result of an 
extraordinarily low figure last 
month. In the face of the large 
total decrease, Kansas City was the 
only area to increase over the 
record of a year ago. 

Starting with the fact that fail- 
ures from January through August 


Failures by Federal Reserve Districts and States—August, 1934-1936 
(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
r— Number————,, c————--Liabilities-- 

Districts L936 1935 1934 1936 

3oston 92 102 611 

New York ‘ 240 299 3,627 

Philadelphia ..(¢ | 50 33 411 

Cleveland , %2 o 379 

Richmond ..... (5) 3 38 294 

Atlanta H 2 { 114 

Chicago } 1,242 

Bt; Bowie. .s.:<-s (8) : 3: 2 215 

Minneapolis ... ($ 8 D 128 

Kansas City.. . ( 

DAUBS <-0.5.46:0:5 (11) 

San Francisco. (12) 








New England 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
425 
167 
21 62 
4,094 6,041 
New York ” 23 2,122 3,316 
New Jersey 3 og 3 I 457 
Pennsylvania 3f 6 + 532 2,268 


East North Central 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


Missouri 

North Dakota 

South: Dakota... << 6 vies. 
Nebraska 

Kansas 


South Atlantic 


Maryland 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.... 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina «2... <6:0 0:5: 
Georgia 

Florida 


East South Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabaina 
Mississippi 


West South Central 1,184 


55 
45 
18 
1,066 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 


Mountain 


Montana .. 
Idaho 
Wyoming . 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


835 








13,266 
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Failures in Specified Cities—August, 1934-1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Fed. Res. 
Dist. 


Population 
(1930 Census) 
6,930,446 
3,376,438 
1,950,961 
1,568,662 
1,238,048 
900,429 
821,960 
804,874 
781,188 
669,817 
634,394 
578,248 
573,076 
486,869 
464,356 
458,762 
451,160 
442,337 
399,746 
365.583 
364,161 
328,132 
316,716 


City 
New York City 


Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Los AngeleS......+. 
Cleveland 


— 


Boston 

Pittsburgh 

San Francisco 
Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Washington, D. C... 
Minneapolis 

New Orleans......-- 
Cincinnati 


— 


— 


Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ne 
Indianapolis 
Rochester 

Jersey City 
Louisville 

Portland, Ore 


_ 


= 
I NW@mM@eNNANOHPWRAOCUANHANW REF AWRY TKO ND 


! 


Total, 25 Cities... .... 
Balance of Country.. 


of this year have declined 19 per 
cent from the same period for 1934, 
it is interesting to make a general 
geographical review to determine 
in what parts of the country the 
improvement has taken place. Of 
course, it should be kept in mind 
that comparison with last year is 
affected by the level of 1935 as well 
as the current figure. The Pacific 
Coast States and the South Atlan- 
tic Coast States have shown the 
greatest improvement, with a re- 
duction of about one-third. Sec- 
tions showing around a 25 per cent 
decrease are the New England 
States and the Central Western in- 
dustrial States. The Midwest and 
Mountain States fared less well, 
and the deep South showed little 
or no improvement over the past 


-————-Number-——, -———-Liabilities——_, 
1936 


1934 
2,236 


1936 1935 
2,467 


1,642 
ror 


1934 
113 155 
34 25 32 500 527 698 
10 5 19 240 613 743 
8 5 72 159 47 
11 3 20 111 347 535 
14 101 190 198 
4 48 53 72 
11 107 85 80 
14 169 277 104 
2 35 117 32 
7 110 170 93 
10 98 169 
10 é 61 126 
5 25 
3 


1935 


Te © 


i 
Qo = 


ORPNWEF HARON ANW DOS» 


86 

40 

oe 15 
14 74 
5,731 


paar 
7,039 


6,113 
9,590 


362 
510 


884 872 


13,266 15,703 
twelve months, with some States, 
Kentucky and Mississippi in par- 
ticular, experiencing more failures 
this year than before. The Middle 
Atlantic States, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which 
account for 37 per cent of all fail- 
ures, declined only 11 per cent. 


January-August 
compared with 
January-August, 
1934 
—19% 
—35% 
—32% 


—24% 


States 
Country as a whole 
Pacific 
South 
New England 
West North Central 
Middle Atlantic 
Mountain 
West South Central 
East South Central.......... 


In further evidence of these geo- 
graphical trends, it is worthy of 
note that August established new 


low levels of failures for recent 
years for the Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cleveland Dis- 
tricts, while St. Louis equalled its 
previous low record. 


Failures by Cities 


The increase in failures over last 
month took place entirely within 
the twenty-five largest cities, the 
number in the balance of the coun- 
try remaining unchanged from last 
month. Of the twenty-five cities, 
increases over last month were re- 
ported for thirteen, increases by 
three or more cases being reported 
for Chicago, Portland, Ore., Balti- 
more, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, and San Francisco. 
For six cities, the number was un- 
changed from last month. For the 
remaining six cities, there was a 
reduction, the largest being in 
Philadelphia, followed by Newark. 
The city failures account this 
month for 45 per cent of the total 
number and for 54 per cent of all 
liabilities. 

There is little variation in the 
percentage of failures represented 
by the twenty-five cities from 
month to month. 

Through the tabulation of fail- 
ures by industry within the Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts, one can 
more specifically locate the rise in 
retail failures and the decline in 
manufacturing failures. The in- 
creased trade failures took place in 
the New York, Richmond, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Dallas, and 
particularly the San Francisco 
Districts. The decline in manu- 
facturing failures occurred in the 
New York, Cleveland, Richmond 
and Atlanta Districts. 


Failures by Federal Reserve Districts by Divisions of Industry—August, 1936 

(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 

Wholesale 
Trade 


District 

No. 
10 
3D 

Philadelphia... . 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas atv... 

Dallas 
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Manufacturing 


Retail Trade 
Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. 
58 6 41 38 317 
397 109 1,156 
251 14 83 
30 27 150 
20 28 118 
85 16 73 
245 47 
11 18 
10 
26 
15 
60 


408 


Commercial 


Construction 
No. 
5 185 


1E 971 


Liab. No. 


Service 

Liab. 
10 61 

208 198 


No. 


Total 


Liab. 
611 


3,627 


5 29 411 

} 43 379 
38 294 
23 114 
88 242 
24 215 
14 128 
32 192 
20 =e 


85 


53 
16 
38 


Se OO Cle ee to 


12 


me eb 


ae 


“a Re 


655 








UGUST continued the low 
level in the number of appli- 
cations for relief under Sec- 

tion 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The monthly figure of 33 is a new 
low, and is a 19.5 per cent decline 
from July, the previous low figure 
since the amendment went into ef- 
fect in June, 1934. However, tak- 
ing into account that July was a 
five-week month, while the August 
figure includes only four weeks, 
the rate of 8.2 per week established 
in July was exactly maintained in 
August. 


Comparison of 77-B Applications and 
Commercial Failures 


77-B Commercial 
1934 Applications TFT ailures 
BE Soa aod hws aes 108 992 


RNR sas ete a wave ve kis 93 870 
OO er ere 102* S72 
REWEOMHEr . s.i0.s60 00 61 771 
SS CS a ee 72 1,039 
eee 100* S82 
DICCEMIDER 66.6 56.6 :50 0 93 933 
Total 7 Months, 1934. 624 6,359 
1935 
BOMMOET. yi swies.ca-eh:c 104* 1,146 
bo le Je 74 956 
NE Sore ae sae eos S4 940 
ra ae 112 1,083 
MA SE vec cbn wees 133* 1,004 
NE tai daog gta a sar at" gece 65 944 
WEES foie isis hehe ee wee 79 902 
rr ree 94* S84 
September ......... 51 787 
NEN oe 55) G5 ms wan ace 94* 1.056 
Movember ......... 44 898 
PE Sicn seas eae 77 910 
Total, 1935......... 1,011 11,510 
1936 

PE err 84* 1,077 
os rare 70 856 
EE Seon 50 946 
ee ee 5O* &30 
RISES ARE Sots 46 832 
MIN as honk wy Sade Bie me 59 773 
Rare 41* 639 
0 ee ee 33 655 
Total 8 Months, 1936. 433 6,608 
2,068 24,471 


Motel UU. Bins dsc ene s 


(*) A five-week month. 


The decline in 77-B cases since 
the beginning of the year has been 
more rapid than the decline that 
has also taken place in commercial 
failures. In 1935, there was one 
77-B case for every 11.5 commer- 
cial failures. For the first eight 
months of 1936, the ratio is one to 
every 15.3 commercial failures, and 
the ratio has been steadily de- 
creasing. ; 

The distribution of cases among 
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the various divisions of industry 
shows an increase over last month 
in cases involving real estate com- 
panies, but a reduction in all other 
branches of business. 


77-B Applications by Main Divisions of 
Industry—August, 1935-1936 


Aug., July, Aug., 

1936 1936 1935 
Manufacturing ..... 12 16 37 
Wholesale Trade. ... 3 > D 
Retail Teade..... ...%:. v4 Ss 18 
CONSCTUCHOD) oi5:0060 58.5 ss Bed 4 
Commercial Service.. 4 8 14 
CUORG. Fo iis-4 oc tees 48s 12 4 18 
DORA Te he retecn s 33 41 94 


(*) Not included in tabulation of commer- 
cial failures, such as real estate and investment 
companies. 

The numbers are so small that it 
is possible to note their type in de- 
tail. Two of the three cases of 
wholesale companies are very 
small, one a supplier of tobacco and 
confections to hotels and restau- 
rants and one a small grocer; the 
third is the subsidiary sales organi- 
zation of one of the manufacturing 
companies. The two retail firms 
are an automobile agency anda 
small plumbing supply house sell- 
ing both retail and wholesale. Of 
the four commercial service con- 
cerns one is a good-sized hotel, two 
are associated local bus companies, 
and the fourth an old established 
river steamship line. Of the twelve 
manufacturing companies, 3 pro- 
duce food products, 2 textile prod- 
ucts, 1 lumber, 1 a chemical prod- 
uct, 2 small machines, 1 household 
equipment and 1 commercial equip- 
ment. One is a mining company. 
The size of these manufacturing 
establishments varies consider- 
ably. Five are capitalized under 
$25,000; 3 around $50,000; 3 be- 
tween $125,000 and $400,000, and 1 
is a million-dollar concern. 

The dates of corporation corre- 
spond closely to the date of estab- 
lishment of the business, since few 
of these concerns have had a previ- 
ous history under another form. 
Three of those incorporated be- 
tween 1930 and 1935 were succes- 
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sions of companies of similar name 
or under the same interests, but the 
previous companies were young 
also, falling within the same five. 
year period. Three continued 
partnerships or any individual 
business, two after only a few 
years of operation, the other was 
established years ago. The actual 
dates are grouped as follows: 


Date of 


Incorporation Concerns 
fT 1 Sane ana eaP are eee arama see 11 
PUES by hc | ar oie eneerebrre arr eaten 2 
De AEE fo. asi o ene ow a Vc 8 aoe el areas 4 
ROR IOES 6 iwnknet ans ese eeges as 2 
BOOO-1O08: coc ccccccctsvasssscces 1 
er oc ix ws ache we wa ele le ele a ecoraia 3 
pr: SO a aaa ae wPe Sor RrCR Creer sen ar 5 10* 


(*) Mostly real estate. 


Contrasted with the eleven rela- 
tively new businesses, there are 
three very old ones which have not 
been able to withstand the recent 
difficult period. One has been in 
existence over seventy years, being 
established in 1863 by the founder 
of the family still in control. It 
has been operating under equity 
and foreclosure receiverships since 
early in 1933 when reduced oper- 
ating revenues made it unable to 
meet heavy fixed charges. 

The second old company, estab- 
lished in 1893, is the million-dollar 
manufacturing concern mentioned 
before. A lessening demand for 
its product forced it into a new 
field. Sales are increasing, but part 
of its plant adapted to the old line 
is lying idle. Since filing its 77-B 
petition early in the month a com- 
promise agreement has been reach- 
ed out of court and the case has 
been dismissed. 

The third old company, estab- 
lished in 1896, is still a leader in its 
field of manufacture (hat bands). 
Although the principals have re 
mained the same, the capital struc 
ture and the name have been 
changed several times. At the 
present time it has heavy current 
liabilities in the form of accounts 
payable. 












ITH the customary seasonal 

let-down absent this year, 

business and industrial vol- 
ume during August was exception- 
ally well maintained, thus bringing 
toa close a very satisfactory Sum- 
mer season. 

While recessions were noted in 
some lines, the general level of 
activity remained substantially 
above a year ago. Effects of the 
drought so far have been surpris- 
ingly small, except 


MARKETING 
TRENDS 


August showed a gain of 7 per cent 
over August, 1935, as compared 
with an increase of 14 per cent re- 
ported in July as compared with a 
year ago. Gains by geographical 
sections were also less uniform 
than in recently preceding months. 
In the first eight months sales were 
10 per cent larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 
Daily average sales of general 
merchandise in rural areas for Au- 


off at this season of the year, and 
the adjusted index for August 
dropped to 99.5 from 109.0 for July 
and 104.0 for June. 


Mail-Order Volume Sustained 


Business with the mail-order 
and chain concerns held up well in 
August, although gains over a year 
ago were smaller than in July. The 
first thirty-three systems report- 
ing for last month had a total sales 

volume of $225,779,- 








for a slowing down 
of buying during the 
hot weather in the 
areas immediately 
affected. Consumer 
buying power was 
aided by continued 
heavy Government 
relief spending and 
the steady improve- 
ment in factory em- 
ployment and pay 
rolls. Business with 
the hotels, tourist 
agencies and amuse- 
ment enterprises 
was reported con- 
siderably in excess 
of last year. Tourist 
expenditures for 
this season, accord- : 
ing to some author- 


February 
January 
1935 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
February 
January 





ADJUSTED INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES 


(1929-1931 
* Depart- + Rural 
ment General 
Stores Merchandise 

112.0 

114.5 

112.5 

113.5 

110.0 

106.5 

93.0 


96.5 


100) 


Variety 
Stores 
99.5 

109.0 
104.0 

97.0 
95.0 
93.5 
88.0 
91.0 


110.0 
103.5 
104.5 
105.0 
93.0 
97.0 
99.5 
93.0 
101.0 
97.5 
90.5 


87.5 


96.5 
93.7 
92.0 
91.8 
89.6 
92.1 
90.7 
86.0 
90.6 
93.0 
90.8 


90.2 


* Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 
7 Compiled by the Department of Commerce. 


7 Sc.and 10c. 


Automobiles 


488, compared with 
$196,452,014, or an 
increase of 14.9 per 
cent. In July the 
gain over 1935 was 
18.9 per cent. 

Sales for the two 
leading mail-order 
concerns during Au- 
gust amounted to 
$64,469,643, repre- 
senting a gain of 27.0 
per cent above last 
year, while the 
thirty-one chains 
had a total of $161,- 
309,845, or a rise of 
10.7 per cent. 

Reports from dis- 
trict offices of Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., 
showed little change 


7 New 
Passenger 


103.5 
109.0 
93.0 
93.5 
101.0 
89.5 
102.0 


106.5 
113.5 
82.0 
79.0 
75.0 
81.0 
TS.5 
70.0 
78.5 
94.5 
86.5 
75.0 

















ities, will probably 

reach the record established in 
1929, Farmers’ cash income for 
July and the seven months made a 
further new high for the recovery 
period. 


Department Store Sales Increase Less 
than Seasonal 


The rise in department store 
sales from July to August failed 
to equal the usual seasonal expan- 
sion and the seasonally adjusted 
index dropped to 84.4 per cent of 
the 1929-1931 average, as compared 
with 89.3 per cent in July, and 86.3 
percentin June. Total volume for 
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gust were about 20 per cent higher 
in dollar volume than for August, 
1935, and were 41 per cent above 
those for the same month of 1934. 
The increase from July to August 
amounted to 9 per cent, or some- 
what less than usual, resulting in 
a decline in the adjusted index 
from 114.5 in July to 112.0 in 
August. 

Variety stores in August showed 
an increase in daily average sales 
equal to 11 per cent as compared 
with August last year. The de- 
cline from July of 9.5 per cent ex- 
ceeded the usual seasonal falling 


from the preceding 
month. In the wholesale summary, 
108 centers reported Good sales in 
August, against 109 in July. Fair 
sales increased from 49 to 50, while 
Quiet sales were reported by 2 cen- 
ters in both periods. 

In the retail trade division 106 
cities had Good sales, 50 reported 
Fair sales and 4 showed Quiet 
sales, as against 112 Good, 42 Fair 
and 6 Quiet in July. 

Cities with Good collections in 
August numbered 63, against 64 in 
July. Fair reports rose from 89 to 
$0, while Slow reports continued 
unchanged at 7. 





STOCKS OF PORK PRODUCTS 


ONSUMPTION of pork 

products (including lard) 

during July amounted to 
467,000,000 pounds. This was a 
gain of 18.2 per cent over July, 
1935, but a decrease of 8.6 per cent 
from the five-year average for the 
month. For the seven months end- 
ing with July, consumption ag- 
gregated 3,068,000,000 pounds, an 
increase of 8.2 per cent over a year 
ago, but a drop of 19.5 per cent 
from the seven months’ five-year 
average. 

Cold storage stocks of pork prod- 
ucts (including lard) stood at 
559,000,000 pounds on July 31, 
representing an increase of 3 per 
cent over a month previous and of 
almost 100 per cent over the 281,- 
000,000 pounds in stock at the end 
of October, last. 


Pork Products—Stocks * 
(End of Month—NMillions of Pounds) 
1935 19383 
668 575 
667 609 
627 610 
566 


503 
445 
370 
325 
278 


1932 


Dec. 491 


* Source : Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Contributing to the increase 
noted above was a gain of 7,000,000 
pounds, or 1.6 per cent, in the 
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1933 1934 


1935 1936 


Stocks of lard have shown a steady rise since the beginning of the year, the total at the end of July being 
slightly larger than a month previous and greatly in excess of the corresponding period of last year. 


stocks of fresh and cured pork 
products which amounted to 442,- 
000,000 pounds on July 31. 

Lard stocks totalled 117,000,000 
pounds at the end of July, repre- 
senting a rise of 10,000,000 pounds, 
or 9.3 per cent as compared with 
a month previous. 


Lard Stocks * 
(End of Month—Millions of Pounds) 
1936 1935 
76 112 


79 


1932 
78 
93 

106 
111 
128 
130 
122 
107 
71 
34 
30 
41 


77 
S84 
100 
107 
117 


118 


33 


* Source : Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


FURTHER slight increase 
A in August lifted the total 

production of bituminous 
coal for the month to 32,818,000 
tons. This was the highest total 
recorded since last February, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and compared with 26,112,000 tons 
in August, 1935, a gain of 25.7 per 
cent. 

For the first eight months of this 
year bituminous coal output aggre- 
gated 264,969,000 tons, compared 
with 237,726,000 tons in the like 
period last year, or an increase of 
11.5 per cent. 


Monthly Bituminous Production 
(Tons) 
1936 1935 
39,330,000 36,681,000 
,3279,000 384,834,000 
,233,000 38,701,000 
318,000 21,970,000 
541,000 26,849,000 
300,000 = 30,117,000 
054,000 22,339,000 
26,112,000 
24,944,000 
37,664,000 
33,285,000 
84,829,000 


1934 
83,459,000 
82,660,000 
38,475,000 
24,661,000 
27,445,000 
25,898,000 
94,851,000 
27,500,000 
27,908,000 
83,008,000 
30,977,000 
$2,526,000 


1 
1 

0 
8 


MLOCE ES) ce aateuie tee 368,193,000 359,368,000 


Weekly Bituminous Production “ 

(Daily Average Output, Tons) 

1935 

1 1,378,000 
1 1,238,000 
13 a 1,047,000 
1,290, 927,000 
1 
1 
1 


1934 
1,191,000 
1,126,000 
1,035,000 

962,000 
963,000 
969,000 
1,003,000 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 


miboro 


820,000 
889.000 
1,047,000 


"298000 
(219,000 


Se eo 


* Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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World silver production during July was maintained at a considerably higher rate than a year ago. Out- 
put for the first seven months of this year showed a gain of 25 per cent over the same period last year. 


WORLD SILVER PRODUCTION 


ORLD silver production 
during the current year has 
been maintained at the high- 
est level since 1930. Total output 
for July, with Mexico estimated, 
was 20,590,000 fine ounces, as com- 
pared with 17,639,000 ounces in 
July a year ago, and 13,767,000 
ounces in the same month of 1934. 
For the seven months ending 
with July, world production to- 
talled 141,492,000 ounces. This was 
the largest output reported for the 
period in the past six years and 
compared with 113,231,000 for the 
corresponding period of last year, 
or a gain of 25 per cent. 


Silver Production by Countries * 
(In thousands of fine ounces) 
r—Seven Months—, Change 


1936 1935 Pc. 

United States..... 34,468 20,094 +71.5 
ORDO: 6c eiiéceeiare 10,390 8,583 +21.1 
Ot a a a eee 46,774 40,910 +14.3 
Clo Serre 10,801 7,935 +36.1 
Other America.... 9,045 6,900 +31.1 
MONG cree v:6:5: 036s 9,235 9,235 ss 
Australia, refined.. 4,625 4,950 — 6.6 
Other Aust. & N. Z. 2,590 1,925 +34.5 
MODINE isieie's) since, 5,162 4,564 +13.1 
Burma, refined... . 3,487 3,401 + 1.1 
Other Asia....... 1,855 1,700 + 9.1 
South Africa...... 635 602 + 5.5 
Belgian Congo..... 2,240 2,212 + 1.3 
Other Africa... ... 235 220 + 68 
ct a 141,492 118,231 +25.0 


: Source: American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics, 


United States production in July 
declined to 4,616,000 ounces, the 
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lowest since last January. Despite 
this drop the July figure was well 
above the same month of 1935, and 
brought the output for the first 
seven months of 1936 to 34,468,000 
ounces, or a rise of 71.5 per cent 
over last year. 


World Silver Production * 


(In thousands of fine ounces) 





1936 1935 1934 1933 

Jan. . 19,501 17,035 14,924 16,503 
Feb. ... 20,527 16,499 13,527 13,902 
Mar. ... 21,159 15,283 13,740 14,895 
Apr. ... 19,397 14,882 16,619 13,058 
May ... 19,695 16,404 16,231 12,606 
June... 20,623 15,489 14,971 11,575 
July ... 20,590 17,639 13,767 13,296 
,. ioe 19,927 15,581 13,944 
Pn) 19,111 15,132 12,692 
Cee 17,121 15,681 15,012 
Nev. «:. 15,854 15,449 14,158 
Dee. ... 22,781 15,531 13,059 
Total. 208,025 181,153 164,700 





_* Source: American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics. 









FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


ITH the Fall peak still to 

come, total loadings of reve- 

nue freight for the week 
ended September 5 aggregated 
764,680 cars, surpassing all pre- 
vious records since the Fall of 1931, 
according to the Association of 
American Railroads. The latest 
total is an increase of almost 11,000 
cars over the preceding week, and 
about 173,000 cars above the corre- 
sponding week last year. The 
latter comparison, however, is 
qualified by the fact that the week 
in the earlier year included the 
Labor Day holiday. 

Loadings in the first thirty-six 
weeks of 1936 totalled 23,882,153 
cars, a gain of 13.3 per cent over 
last year and of 11.5 per cent above 
the same period of 1934. 

Carloadings by commodity 
groups for the first thirty-six 
weeks of 1936 and 1935, follow: 





Change 

1936 1935 P. Ct. 

Miscellaneous freight.. 9,513,620 8,096,171 +17.5 

Merchandise (L.C.L.). 5,636,751 5,548,729 + 1.6 

COOL i scvcdcacsvess 4,513,575 4,117,400 + 9.6 

Forest products...... 1,128,023 919,442 2.7 
to  rerer re orc 1,038,711 693,807 
GENO 5 ésclesccecuwas 307,916 220,219 





Grain & grain products 1,286,416 1,041,314 +23.5 
438,461 + 4.3 


Livestock .......20e+ 457,141 

Carloadings by Weeks * 

1936 1935 1934 

Sapte, Borccscusas 764,680 591,941 563,883 
po. ee 753,742 680,848 647,531 
pe - ee 734,973 625,774 606,917 
ye | Sree ee 736,497 614,005 601,788 
J. eee ee 728,293 582,077 603,968 
WOU SOc sceaae 731,062 595,572 610,042 
he See re 747,551 595,297 612,660 





* Source: ‘ Association of American Railroads. 
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Total freight carloadings fer the first week of September 


1935 1936 


increased about 11,000 cars above the preced- 


ing week, setting a new peak for 1936 and a new high record for any previous week since the Fall of 1931. 












AUGUST BUILDING PERMITS 





HE building industry, as meas- 

ured by the value of permits 

issued in the various cities of 
the country, continued to show 
substantial increases in August as 
compared with August a year ago, 
although a decline was noted from 
the preceding month, in contrast 
with a slight seasonal upturn usu- 
ally expected for the period. 

Total value of permits in August 
for 215 cities amounted to $83,109,- 
753, a decrease of 12.8 per cent from 
the $95,281,845 reported for July, 
but an increase of 49.6 per cent 
from the $55,536,546 recorded in 
August, 1935. 

The group totals of building per- 
mit values for 215 cities for 
August, 1936 and 1935, are shown 
in the following table: 












August, August, Change 
Groups: 1936 1935 rah. 
New England... $5,021,489 $3,975,354 + 26.3 






Middle Atlantic 21,883,934 17,552,128 + 24.7 
South Atlantic. 6,146,998 + 55.6 
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Building permit values declined about 13 per cent in August as compared with July. An increase of about 
I per cent is normal for the period. However, there was a rise of 50 per cent shown over August, 1935, 


decline from July was likewise ZINC STOCKS LOWER 
general throughout the country, 
except for a sharp gain reported in 
the Mountain States group. 


UGUST statistics for the zinc 
industry were decidedly fav- 
The total volume of permits for orable in character. Ship- 
the first eight months of 1936 was ments increased sharply while pro- 


$642,035, 183, as against $362,972,432 duction declined and stocks 
for the same period of 1935, an in- showed a fair decrease. The price 
situation also showed improvement 





















East Central... 9,336,527 + 73.8 crease of 76.9 per cent. 
on a ee ae toward the latter part of the month. 
es entral... 2,908,38 + 50. “py: : a : 
Mountain ..... 3,476,508 769.249 4352.0 Building Permit Values (Monthly) Another feature was the sizable in- 
2 a ee 14,032, 8,304,489 + 69. 215 Cities . ° 
esi pe ee oe PO ae at crease in unfilled orders which 
Total U. S.. $83,109,753 $55,536,546 + 49.6 ene Ree eres we 55 
New York City. $12,006,174 $12,193,007 + 0.8 02: ----7 "ELBE UE Soegencee HReE Ce: §6rose from 44,500 tons on July ote 
Outside N.Y¥.C. $71,014,579 $43,343,539 + 63.8 Mar. .... 78,072,223 45,063,852 505,005 65,200 tons at the end of August. 
April .... 83,903,095 51,717,570 _ 
° ere 82,510,596 49,327,248 '. 
Every geographical group of po .++. 112,640,106 52,672,794 Shipments for the month amount 
. . ° OUT «0.00% 95,281,845 54,191,787 
States shared in the general rise in ‘Aug. 911!) 8311091753 55,536 ot to 46,085 tons, the largest a“ 
° . oa Sept 4 
contemplated building activities oct. ..1!! : a «(et January. Compared with July 
° 2 NOV. caccac 459.066 S 
during August as compared with pe 39 21,125,723 there was an rip e vd 4,200 tom 
af es ain over 
the same month of last year. The Total seseesees $596,686,708 $348,390,747 or 10 per cent, while the g 
August, 1935, was equal to 7,300, or 
ZINC STOCKS AND PRICES AG. per cam. 


6 A decrease of 2,500 tons in stocks 

































































150 
brought the total on August 31 to 
86,194 tons. This represented a 
a WH "/. . drop of 26,300 tons from a year ago, 
Z stocks ~~ although still well above the low 
e 
‘i § of last February. 
2 pee: a 
5 100 1,3 Zinc Stocks, End of Month * 
2 8 (Short Tons) 
z z 1936 1935 «19384193 
= PRICE ~ Jan. ... 79,207 117,685 111,981 é 
4 oe Feb. ... 75,517 116,276 109,792 
F 45 iV’ 3 Mar. ... 79,841 111,806 110,760 
oe Apr. ... 80,872 108,680 109,374 
Se May ... 81,710 107,625 104,729 
AY. sa June .. 85,003 9 37: 
its DUN Perch I July ... 88,665 
peas Aug. ./. 86,194 
| | ON al ei 5 98, 
SCRE see ee Hea GEOR e Ce ERLE NEA ee le eA ORb... 95,434 
1932 1933 1934 193 93 Noy. ... 101,22 
: E i 4 , : = . Dec. 105,560 
Shipments of zine during August increased sharply over the previous month. At the same time production - 
showed a fair decline, with the result that stocks at the end of the month showed a drop of 2,500 tons. * Source: American Zine Institute. 
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Consumption during August was slightly under July. 


1934 


1935 


1936 
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CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Imports were below consumption for the twelfth 


consecutive month, resulting in a large decrease in stocks on hand in this country during the past year. 


CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION 


UGUST consumption of 
crude rubber continued at a 
fairly high rate. The total 

for the month at 46,657 tons, was 
20.3 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month last year and only 1,470 
tons, or 3 per cent, below the July 
figure of 48,127 tons. 

For the first eig ht months of 
the year domestic consumption 
totalled 377,754 tons, compared 
with 329,106 tons last year, or an 
increase of 14.8 per cent. At the 
current rate, total consumption for 
the year appears to be headed for 
& new annual high. 


Crude Rubber Consumption * 
(Long Tons) 








1936 1935 1934 1933 
Jan. ... 48,506 47,103 39,190 22,645 
Feb. ... 36,746 43,187 40,515 21,392 
Mar. ... 42,703 42,620 47,003 17,483 
Apr... 51,897 44,247 44,853 25,928 
May ... 50,482 41,101 42,918 44,074 
June .. 52,636 36,156 40,147 50,743 
July ... 48,127 35,917 32,553 49,614 
Aug. ... 46,657 38,775 33,216 44,428 
Se 37,553 30,258 35,281 
Relics! ere-ae-s 42,436 31,253 
Nov. ... 42,778 34,748 
Dec.-.2.5 42,942 36,569 
U0) ee 494,815 458,228 400,719 


* Source : Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Imports of crude rubber have re- 
mained below consumption in each 
of the past twelve months. This 
resulted in a decrease in stocks on 
hand in this country from 334,692 
tons on July 31, 1935, to 229,056 on 
August 31, 1936, a decline of 105,- 
636 tons, or 31.6 per cent. 
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Stocks afloat to the United States 
at the end of August amounted to 
63,597 tons, making a total stock on 
hand and afloat of 292,653 tons, 
which represents more than a five 
months’ supply. At this time last 
year total stocks aggregated 381,- 


830 


tons. 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber * 


Pi ae 
Lo eee 
MWart..... oa 
p:* ae 


May 


June 1.) 2 
July ... 


ee 

NODC. vc 

Cle ns0 eweee : 
INORG ce wevnte Gee 
Be. 54% duameas 342, 





* Source: 
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(On Hand and Afloat for the U. 8.) 


(Long Tons) 


1936 








1935 
391,: 





1934 





405,159 
410,941 
403,989 
399,454 
400,818 
401,451 
4 


1933 






402'644 4195147 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 


* Source: 









ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


July continued to move up- 

ward and set another record 
for a month’s output. Further- 
more, the weekly figures for the 
month of August indicate that that 
month will establish a further new 
peak for all time. Total produc- 
tion for July, according to the 
Federal Power Commission, was 
9,602,000,000 kilowatt-hours, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over the same 
month a year ago. The previous 
high record was established in 
January, last, with a total output 
of 9,246,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


3 elatainesa of electricity in 


Monthly Electricity Production * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 





1936 1935 1934 1933 

January 9,246 8,354 7,651 6,965 
February ... 8,599 7,491 7,066 6.297 
Maree oss 8,904 8,008 7,735 6,687 
| eee 8,898 7,816 7,458 6,478 
Was oS 9,085 8,022 7,70 7,013 
A eer 9,122 7,875 7,490 7,242 
FOI sara tines 9,602 8,373 7,617 7,491 
August .... ip 8,576 7,722 7,688 
September .. 8,206 7,207 7,350 
October .... 8,847 7,833 7,479 
November .. 8,690 7,609 7,243 
December 9,139 8,058 7,470 
Mi) | eee 99,397 91,150 85,403 


* Source: Federal Power Commission. 


Weekly Electricity Output % 


(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 











1935 1934 
Aug. 29..... 2,185,598 1,809,716 1,627,000 
Aug. 22..... 2,125,502 1,839,815 1,648,000 
Aug. 15..... 2,098,928 1,832,695 1,674,000 
Aug. 8..... 2,079,149 1,819,371 1,659,000 
Aug. 1..... 2,079,137 1,821,398 1,658,000 
July 25..... 2,088,284 1,823,521 1,684,000 
July 18..... 2,099,712 1,807,037 1,664,000 


Edison Electric Institute. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
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July production of electricity increased for the third month in succession to establish a new high 


record, 


The gain in July over a year ago was 15 per cent, as compared with a 16 per cent rise in June. 















TEXTILES ANTICIPATE 
ACTIVE 'LAST CGUAIRTER 


HE cotton-textile industry will 

enter the last quarter of the 

year in the strongest position 
it has known in years. It is esti- 
mated that production of cotton 
cloth for the year, thanks largely 
to the bulk business booked in the 
last half, will top 8,000,000,000 
square yards. Production by the 
industry during the years 1922- 
1929 was just short of seven and 
one-half billion square yards. At 
the present time most mills are 
operating on two shifts and have 
enough business in hand to con- 
tinue this rate of production for 
the balance of the year. A number 
of mills are sold so far ahead that 
they are unable to accept addi- 
tional business and are reluctant to 
write business for early 1937 de- 
livery at this time. Meanwhile, 
prices are rising and there is every 
indication that most cotton goods 
companies will show a profit for 
the year despite the fact that profit 
margins continue discouragingly 
thin. 


Cotton Market Strong 


Indicative of the business being 
done is the experience of mills in 
September. In the first eight days 
of the month, more than a month’s 
production of print cloths was 
sold. Similar records were 
achieved in cotton yarns and color- 
ed goods markets. Outing flannels, 
sheets and pillowcases, various 
types of work fabrics, cotton and 
all-wool blankets, towels, and up- 
holstery cloths are sold up to the 
end of the year. On most of these 
cloths, advances have been made. 
Buyers are resisting the prices to 
some extent as a matter of habit, 
but most are being compelled to 
pay them. The sharp reduction in 
the Government’s cotton crop esti- 
mate from 12,481,000 bales to 11,- 


28 
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121,000 bales was partly respon- 
sible for the marked change in 
sentiment in August and Septem- 
ber. Other factors that contributed 
greatly to lifting the industry out 
of the slough of the depression 
were the passing of the processing 
tax on cotton, the elimination of 
price qualifying clauses on con- 
tracts, the return of a more normal 
situation in the raw cotton market 
resulting from the withdrawal of 
the Government from the futures 
market, the shortage of reserve 
stocks and,. more than all else, the 
confidence manifested by buyers 
and sellers alike in cotton goods 
values. 


Obsolescence Continues 


From the standpoint of produc- 
tive equipment, the industry ap- 
pears to be achieving normalcy. 
More than 1,000,000 spindles have 
gone out of existence since the first 
of the year and at least that number 
will disappear from the scene in 
the last half. Cotton consumption 
is running about 17 to 20 per cent 
ahead of last year, reflecting the 
continually improving demand for 
industrial, household and other 
heavy fabrics in which large quan- 
tities of the raw material are used. 

Demand for cotton goods at re- 
tail is likely to remain active dur- 
ing the Fall months. Household 
cottons have been selling in the 
heaviest volume in years, and there 
is nothing to indicate that this de- 
mand is likely to wane in the clos- 
ing months of the year. The usual 
holiday promotions will give a 
fillip to a number of dry goods 
items such as towels, curtains, bed 
coverings, scarfs and similar acces- 
sories. 

Consumption of non-acetate 
rayon yarns by American mills 
continues to break all records. 


With consumer interest in rayons 
showing a steady growth and with 
additional mills and converters 
entering the rayon goods field, it 
is believed by market observers 
that it is fairly safe to predict that 
yarn sales may be expected to 
again break records in both 1936 
and 1937. Current shipment sta- 
tistics seem to refute those who 
believed that the growing interest 
in spun rayons would be followed 
by a sharp decline in demand for 
filament yarns. Some market ob- 
servers believe that the staple may 
be regarded as a fiber which com- 
petes more closely with cotton and 
wool than with viscose yarns, with 
the result that those two fibers will 
be the sufferers from expansion in 
spun rayon demand. The remark- 
able production and sales records 
being achieved by the rayon indus- 
try are attributed to the fact that 
the fiber is more popular with con- 
sumers, has an ever-widening use 
in all kinds of textile products, 
while the ability of consumers to 
buy rayon and other goods is better 
right now than it has been in at 
least three or four years—owing 
to increasing business activity and 
employment, the bonus, the Fed- 
eral cash benefits to farmers and 
the unemployed. 


Silk Outlook Favorable 


The silk industry is steadily 
strengthening its position. The 
long-range outlook for raw silk is 
considered favorable by buyers 
and sellers of this commodity who 
expect early action by the Japan- 
ese government on a control plan, 
and anticipate continued heavy 
consumption by domestic weaving 
and knitting mills. While it is 
quite likely that Japan will modify 
some features of the control plan 
projected a while back, especially 
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the provisions for fixing of prices 
on the New York market, it is gen- 
erally believed that the intended 
legislation will embody restric- 
tions on the production of eggs and 
cocoons and will provide for the 
consolidation of minor reeling 
plants. 

August silk consumption figures 
were encouraging and end-of-the- 
month stocks showed a marked 
shrinkage. Broad silk mills are 
busier, some having six to seven 
weeks’ unfilled orders on their 
books, which will carry them to the 
beginning of the Spring season 
without forcing any curtailment in 
operations. Stocks of silk cloth 
are small as a result of drastic cur- 
tailment earlier in the year. 

The situation in the silk hosiery 
industry, however, is spotty, some 
mills being extremely busy, no- 
tably those running two shifts on 
big orders for the chain stores, 
while others are operating on a 
curtailed schedule. 


Underwear Mills Active 


Manufacturers of cotton under- 
wear have embarked on their 
Spring season with the prospect 
that prices will be advanced to con- 
form with higher cotton and yarn 
quotations before the season is 
much older. Most mills booked a 
large volume of initial business be- 
cause of the threat of advances and 


DAILY SPOT MIDDLING COTTON PRICES AT LEADING CENTERS DURING AUGUST, 193 


Fort Worth 
Dallas 


Augusta 
ouston 


Fort Worth 
Dallas 
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Aug. 3 
12.64 
12.83 


were able to swing into production 
several weeks earlier than usual. 
There is every indication that 
underwear factories will operate 
full-time during the remaining 
three months of the year. Mean- 
while, a number of mills are busy 
on Fall and Winter weight under- 
wear and have enough business on 
their books to carry them almost 
to December 1. 


Carpet and Rug Prices Up 


Faced by sharply higher prices 
for carpet wool, manufacturers of 
carpets and rugs have advanced 
prices 5 to 714 per cent on all items 
for delivery in the last four months 
of the year. The rise in wool 
values came as a result of heavy 
buying by European governments 
of these wools for use in military 
uniforms. Supply and demand in 
the floor-covering industry is more 
evenly balanced than at any time 
since 1929, and business for the last 
quarter delivery has been so heavy 
that there is no doubt but that 
mills will operate on two shifts 
until the turn of the year at least. 
Sales are running at about 30 per 
cent ahead of last year and prac- 
tically every mill is falling behind 
on deliveries. Meanwhile, stocks 
of spot merchandise have virtual- 
ly disappeared. Retailers, how- 
ever, have more goods on hand than 
at this time last year, having ac- 


(Cents Per Pound) 


Sat. 
Aug. 8 
12.42 
12.63 
12.50 
12.43 
12.40 


Thurs Fri 

Aug. 6 Aug. 7 
12.43 12.50 
12.65 12.67 
12.60 12.63 
12.45 12.47 
12.40 12.40 
12.70 12.70 
13.25 13.28 
12.48 12.50 
12.40 12.43 
12.20 12.18 
12.20 12.18 


Wed 
Aug. 5 
12.41 
12.59 
12.64 
12.42 
12.35 
12.65 
13.19 
12.43 
12.34 
12.14 
12.14 


Tues. 
Aug. 4 
12.32 
12.63 
12.60 
12.37 
12.30 
12.60 
13.13 
12.38 
12.30 
12.08 
12.08 


Mon. 


12.46 
12.38 
12.14 
12.14 


Mon. 
Aug. 24 
11.70 
11.85 
11.70 
11.79 
11.50 
11.75 
11.65 
11.75 
11.45 
11.45 
11.45 


Fri. 
Aug. 21 
11.83 
12.03 
11.83 
11.90 
11.65 
11.85 
11.78 
11.88 
11.58 
11.58 
11.58 


Thurs. 
Aug. 20 
11.93 
12.14 
11.94 
12.01 
11.75 
12.10 
12.34 
12.00 
11.69 
11.69 
11.69 


Wed. 
Aug. 19 
11.93 
12.13 
11.88 
11.95 
11.70 
12.10 
12.28 
11.96 
11.63 
11.63 
11.63 


Sat. 
Aug. 22 
11.80 
11.96 
11.76 
11.86 
11.55 
11.80 
11.72 
11.83 
11.53 
11.52 


11.52 


cumulated merchandise in the cer- 
tainty that price advances were 
imminent. 


Wool Demand Slackens 


Demand for wool goods is not as 
active as it was at this time last 
year. Many mills are curtailing 
output, but a pick-up in produc- 
tion and sales is expected to take 
place in the last quarter. It must 
be remembered that the wool in- 
dustry has been operating at top 
speed for at least twenty months 
and that a lull is to be expected. 
Nevertheless, sales of clothing and 
women’s garments continue to ex- 
pand, and cutters are decidedly 
optimistic about the future. Wool 
prices are strong and efforts to 
break down values have been fu- 
tile. Indications are that mills 
will use up the entire domestic clip 
despite the fact that consumption 
in the last quarter may show a de- 
cline of 25 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Wholesalers of dry goods are 
doing a much better business and 
estimate sales at 30 to 35 per cent 
ahead of a year ago. Mail-order 
houses and chain stores are also do- 
ing a brisk business on all textile 
items. The general belief is that 
four years of curtailed buying by 
consumers has built up a vacuum 
which must now be filled. 


ax7 


Sat. 
Aug. 15 
12.12 
12.36 
12.13 
12.15 
11.90 
12.45 
12.53 
12.18 
11.88 
11.78 
11.78 


Aug. 14 
12.19 
12.41 
12.17 
12.18 
11.95 
12.45 
12.56 
12.20 
11.92 
11.81 
11.81 


Thurs. 
Aug. 13 


12.39 
12.59 
12.35 
12.38 
12.15 
12.60 
12.75 


Wed. 
Aug. 12 
12.42 
12.60 
12.46 
12.38 
12.25 
12.60 
12.75 
12.40 
12.21 
12.05 
12.05 


Tues. 
Aug. 11 


12.25 
12.42 
12.27 
12.20 
12.05 
12.45 
13.02 
12.22 
12.17 
11.88 
11.88 


Mon. 
Aug. 10 
12.15 
12.32 
12.17 
12.13 
12.05 
12.40 
12.92 
12.12 
12.07 
11.82 
11.82 


Mon. 
Aug. 31 


11.72 
11.76 
11.66 
11.75 
11.20 
11.60 
11.61 
11.70 
11.16 
11.31 
11.31 


Sat. 
Aug. 29 
11.68 
11.70 
11.61 
11.69 
11.15 
11.55 
11.55 
11.65 
11.11 
11.27 
11.27 


Thurs. Fri. 

Aug. 27 Aug. 28 
11.85 11.75 
11.88 11.78 
11.78 11.68 
11.87 11.77 
11.35 11.25 
11.75 11.65 
11.73 11.63 
11.83 11.73 
11.53 11.18 
11.53 11.43 
11.53 11.43 


Wed. 
Aug. 26 
11.81 
11.88 
11.73 
11.82 
11.55 
11.70 
11.68 
11.78 
11.48 
11.48 
11.48 


Tues. 
Aug. 25 


1.00 
11.91 
11.78 
11.86 
11.55 
11.80 
11.82 
11.82 
11.53 
11.52 
11.52 
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HE trend of the commodity 
markets, especially grains, con- 
tinued sharply upward in the 
first part of August. However, the 
advent of copious rains in the 
drought-stricken grain regions 
brought recessions in many com- 
modities, and the price indexes 
were only slightly higher on Sep- 
tember 1 than they were a month 
ago. 
Dun & Bradstreet Shows Small Gain 
Continuing the rise which began 
in June, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex advanced slightly from 
$10.1445 on August 1 to $10.1907 on 
September 1. This represented an 
increase of 0.5 per cent during the 
month, and a rise of 4.7 per cent 
when compared with the June 1 
low of $9.7374. The latest figure 
contrasts with $10.0085 on July 1, 
1935, an increase of 1.8 per cent. 
Sept. 1, 
1935 
$0.0979 
-8358 
2.9184 
-2238 
-9613 
2.8458 
-7470 
-0111 
4965 
-1144 
.1093 


.8478 
-2994 


Aug. 1, 
1936 
$0.1308 
.3269 
2.8974 
2351 
.9650 
2.8199 
.7008 
-0114 
5442 
.1145 
-1154 
.8461 
.4370 


Groups 
Breadstuffs 
Livestock 
Provisions 
Fruits 
Hides and Leather... 
Textiles 
Metals 
Coal and Coke 
Oils 
Naval Stores 
Building Materials... 
Chemicals and Drugs. 
Miscellaneous 


$10.0085 


THE TREND 
OF PRICES 


Advances outnumbered declines 
but the increases were small in 
most cases. Nine groups were 
higher than a month ago, while 
only two declined and two remain- 
ed unchanged. Individual price 
comparisons revealed 26 advances, 
15 declines and 55 unchanged. 


Dun’s Index at Peak 


A slight rise, amounting to 0.03 
per cent, lifted Dun’s Index Num- 
ber of Wholesale Commodity 
Prices from $181.878 to $182.498 on 
September 1. Although the in- 
crease was small, the latest figure 
established a new six-and-a-half 
year peak, surpassing all records 
back to February 1, 1930. Com- 
pared with the September 1, 1935, 
index of $170.859, it was higher by 
6.8 per cent, and exceeded the Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, position by 7.9 per 
cent. Three of the price groups 
advanced, four declined and one 
was unchanged. 

Sept. 1, 
1935 
$24.376 
21.636 
18.162 
17.167 
29.178 
22.277 
38.063 


Sept. 1, 
1936 

$32.701 
18.271 
20.509 


July 1, 
1936 
$24.367 
17.841 
25.748 
17.391 
30.128 


Aug. 1, 
1936 
$30.481 
18.030 
22.076 

17.482 17.455 
30.334 30.584 
23.537 23.537 22.959 
39.664 39.715 39.806 


.$182.498 $181.878 $178.240 $170.859 


Breadstuffs .. 
Dairy & Garden 
Other Food... 
Clothing 


Miscellaneous . 


DOtAl «05.5010 


DUN & BRADSTREET WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
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The price trend during Auguat continued upward, but the advance wax moderated by the alleviation of 


drought conditions in the latter part of the month. 
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The September 1 index is the highest since last January. 


Food Prices Continue Strong 


Still reflecting the effects of the 
serious drought conditions of this 
Summer, the Weekly Food Index 
rose to $2.85 in the week ended 
August 18, or the highest level re- 
corded since May 1, 1930. After 
two declines, the index again turn- 
ed upward to stand at $2.84 for the 
week ending September 8. Since 
May 19, when the year’s low of 
$2.52 was recorded, the index has 
advanced 12.7 per cent, while the 
rise over the 1935 comparative of 
$2.77 amounts to 2.5 per cent. 

The Weekly Food Index is the 
sum total of the price per pound of 
31 articles in common use. Com- 
parisons for recent weeks and 
years are given herewith: 


1934 1933 1932 
$2.38 $1. 

2.40 1.91 

2.39 ) 

2.34 1.9% 

2.28 1. 

2.23 3 


1935 
$2.77 
2.72 


Aug. 2. ; 
Daily Commodity Index 


Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since April 1, 1936, are set 


forth below: 
(1930-1932 100) 

-1936. 
June 
115.50 
115.60 
115.97 
116.39 
115.94 
116.16 





May Apr. 
119.26 120.04 
119.27 119.81 
119.87 
119.71 


Aug. July 
* oc. S050 
T.«<.. Mae 
131.97 123.45 
191.08 *@ 6 
IBEG2 Ff sve 
130.86 124.87 
$ON.41 AQGZA Ff 20:4; 
S ecy Gomes 210208 
t.... 126.30 116.33 
131.39 127.97 116.42 
IS1.08 fiscc TIGHT 
180TT Tienes TERT 
32.60 126.54 116.90 
132.67 125.96 ¢ 
o 


F aces 
118.91 
118.54 
118.70 
117.94 


119.76 


cee 
116.60 Holiday 
116.28 +... 
116.11 121.09 
116.19 121.56 
116.00 121.42 
116.84 120.82 
t.... ta 
116.73 121.41 
119.39 116.28 ¢ 
120.06 116.70 
Hens DGGE 
120.65 116.65 
120.68 116.34 
t 


120.75 


126.31 117.44 
117.76 
118.32 
118.20 


T iscs 22g 
133.10 
133.68 


134.13 eee 
21.05 


116.61 
115.87 
115.13 
115.38 
115.61 
Pic onie> ae 20.! Holiday 119.44 
130.75 tare 


130.99 
* oeee 


¢ Sunday. * Markets closed, 
High Low 
3 Aug. 19 115.13 May 2 
Oct. 116.22 Mar. ! 
Dec. § 101.05 Jan. " 
July 67.86 Jan. # 
Jan. 69.55 Dee. 
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AUGUST BUILDING PERMIT 
VALUES FOR 215 CITIES 


HE detailed report of building 

permit values for August, 1936 

and 1935, and for July, 1936, as 
reported to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
is presented herewith: 


July, 
1936 
$763,625 $1,216,715 
171,780 213,635 
29,810 8,260 
12,650 
339,921 
13,911 
35,940 
96,115 
23,178 
256,025 
261,010 
17,385 
15,950 
58,010 
44,646 
71,363 
67,496 
51,593 
21,310 
153,479 


Aug., 
1935 


Aug., 
1936 
$642,067 
155,665 
56,200 
15,000 22,775 
85,741 75,944 
18,490 484,515 
12,965 58,830 
18,090 9,235 
36,012 16,907 
395,828 153,863 
468,253 122,407 
12,718 16,550 
61,900 13,800 
51,464 27,181 
26,935 27,499 
68,041 16,370 
32,858 


29,608 
Medford 122,100 17,217 
New Bedford.. 40,575 65,400 
New Britain... 59,723 49,644 
New Haven... 137,771 186,750 213,445 
Newton 522,546 327,980 340,325 
Norwalk 701,513 71,055 87,228 
Portland, 72,062 


38,067 44,383 
Providence 205,800 


232,050 353,000 
Quincy, Mass.. 39,455 206,311 110,450 
Salem 51,450 


181,545 43,750 
Somerville 12,310 


14,975 41,610 
Sp'gfield, Mass. 154,690 55,490 144,050 
Stamford 160,576 43,460 143,624 
Waterbury 26,425 88,075 
West Hartford 257,491 454.431 
Worcester 160,775 216,306 


$5,259,269 


New England 
Joston 
Bridgeport 
Brockton ....- 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge 
Chelsea 
Everett 
Fall River.... 
Fitchburg 
Greenwich 
Hartford 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn 
Manchester 


Me.. 


Total ......$5 $3,975,334 
Middle ~— 

Manhattan .$2,510,200  $: 

Manhattan a 2,321,686 

Bronx 1 1,267,650 
461,277 

1,711,540 
835,845 

2,240,175 
482,683 
136,742 
127,376 


2,502,750 
2,709,480 
5,670,500 


.086,680 
,043,135 
705,050 
360,377 
3,166,500 
594,750 
.171,366 
358,659 
153,162 
53,328 


Bronx ‘ 
Brooklyn 1.... 
Brooklyn 2... . 
Queens 

Queens 
Richmond 1... 
Richmond 2... 


1,004,915 
4,635,809 
617,143 
351,605 
72,317 


_TotalN. z=: ¢; $12,095, 174 $12,193, 007 $20,745,393 


(1) New work. (2) Alterations. 


Albany 
Allentown .... 


$309,299 
171,230 
28,320 
56,015 
7,100 
14,864 
604,705 
420,479 
100,299 
153,307 
166,865 
65,078 
67,249 
149,510 
171,600 


$231,315 8,997 
110,015 118,395 
Altoona 31,979 18,978 
Atlantic City. . 38,388 32,755 
Auburn 24,5 13,430 
Rayonne 469 
Binghamton ahs 
Buffalo 585 
Camden 
East Orange... 
Elizabeth 
Elmira 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Jamestown 
Jersey City... 
Lancaster 
Mount Vernon. 
Newark, N. J, 


313, 

197,849 229, 

35,835 45, 

774,644 76,858 

42,195 53,085 
15,313 
62,516 
2,400 
> 


059 
7,305 
7,095 

316,840 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 


Mid. Atlantic 


(Cont.) 


New Brunswick 
Rochelle. 
Falls. 


New 
Niagara 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Poughkeepsie 
Reading 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Scranton 
Syracuse 
Troy 

Utica 
Watertown 


White Plains.. 


Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 


Wilmington ... 


po | ee 


South 
Asheville 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Baltimore 


Charleston, S.C. 


Charlotte 


Coral Gables. . 


Creensboro 
Greenville 


J*ksonville, Fla. 


Lynchburg 
Macon 
Miami 


Miami Beach. . 


Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Savannah 
Tampa 


Wash'gton,D.C. 
alem, 


Winston-S 


Total 


. $9,562 


July 
1936 
$82, 560 

21 


Aug., 
1935 
$201,975 


Aug., 

1936 
$49,655 
110,570 
1,617,744 
1,689,240 
708,969 
15, 000 


242 876 
2,028,770 
482,820 
8,455 14,400 
3,690 140,985 
9,815 835,943 
2,110 316,233 
,010 18,705 
7 252,895 
38,470 


67,275 


,376,630 
531,091 


176,900 
19,968 
): 84,750 

270.104 


288,600 
64,559 


21,883,934 $ $30,308,754 


Atlantic 


3,183 
.530 
:105 


391,5% 
27,285 
1,494,100 
62,650 
239,040 
215,360 
112,873 
101,527 
296,613 
194,869 
71,868 
1,245,351 
2,238,937 
197,877 

9 


327,09% 

107,35 

507,66 
58,3 


84,425 
3.768.010 
112,693 


2,960. 8 
151,230 


:930 $6,146,998 $11,346,293 


East Central 


Akron 
fay 
Berwyn 
Bluefield 
Canton 
Chicago 


Cincinnati .... 


Clarksburg 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Detroit 
East St. 
Evanston 


Evansville .... 


Flint 


Fort Wayne... 


Gary 
Grand 
Green 
Hammond 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Lansing 
Lima 
Louisville 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Newark, 
Oak Park 
Peoria 

Pontiac 
Quiney, 

Racine 
Rockford 
Saginaw 

South Bend... 
Springfield, 
Springtield, 
Superior 

Terre Haute.. 
Toledo 
Waukegan 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
Zanesville 


Total 


Louis. 


Rapids. 
es ws « 


Ohio. - 


$209 


3,687.62 51 
41,890 
421.800 
330.529 
382.044 
200,495 
101.068 
112.065 


990 
205.670 163.864 
3.791 35.4: 229.670 
.785 27.415 
66.587 
74.820 


19, 006 
38.0438 
340,555 
39.610 
140.780 
345,440 


7 $18,734,192 


Aug., 
1936 
$30, 


South Central 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Birmingham 
Chattanooga 


“ort Smith... 
Fort Worth... 
Galveston 
Houston 
Jackson 
Knoxville : 
Little Rock... 
Memphis 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Muskogee 
Nashville .. 
New Orleans.. 
Oklahoma City. 1, 
Port Arthur... 
San Angelo... 
San Antonio... 
Shreveport 


Wichita Falls. 


Aug., 
1935 
$16,054 
23,358 
251,234 
93,247 
139,419 
103, 476 

88 


160 





Total ......$8,522 


West Central 
Cedar Rapids. . 
Davenport .... 
Des Moines.... 
Dubuque 
Duluth 
Fargo 
Kan. City. Kan. 
Kan. City, Mo. 
Lincoln 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
St. Joseph... 
Bi... EGR s..<2 
St. 

Sioux City.... 
Sioux Falls... 
Topeka 
Wichita 


Total 387 


Mountain 
Billings * 


Butte 

Colorado Sp'gs. 
Denver + 
Great Falls... 
Ogden 

Phoenix 
Pueblo 

Salt Lake City 
Tucson 


181, 


.395 
57.706 
9.934 
31.140 
997 
125 
3.000 
.610 
994 
2,080 
»922 61,952 


.440 


19.541 
41,464 
176.188 
14,394 
113.328 
26.000 
16.315 
337.300 
123.568 
412,090 


309. 12 51 
78.010 
44,230 
70.520 


187 143.908 


442 $2,908,381 


$28.950 
57.490 


115. 395 ) 





76,508 


(*) Not included in 


Pacific 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Beverley Hills. 
Fresno ....... 
Glendale 
Long Beach... 
Los Angeles... 
Oakland 
Pasadena ‘ 
Portland, Ore.. 
Sacramento ... 
San Diego.... 
San Francisco. 
San Jose...... 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Stockton 
Tacoma 


2.441 $8, 
9,753 $55.5 
5.174 $12, 


NewYork ity 
Outside N.Y.C 


59,966 
2,035 
$4,102 
2.173 

.638 
5.840 
3. 08T 


050 
79,480 
3.490 
.216 


$769,249 


totals. 


$47,135 
84,566 
333,345 
514,083 
163,580 
480,380 
2,899,934 
378,477 
147,615 
299,520 
148,522 
262,383 
940,917 
83.365 
230.635 
145,840 
87,967 
56.125 


304,489 
536.546 
193,007 


.579 $43,343,539 


July 
1936 
$34,040 
33,092 
249,546 
76,189 
234,075 
149,180 
422,980 
101,385 
44,927 
761.596 
— 421 


,170 


137, 767 


442 


.110 


60,229 
327,860 
78.014 


107, 


viv 


310, 249 
206.335 
206.505 
89.094 
25.185 


$9,297,665 


69. 985 ) 
407.100 


12 


894.267 
141.650 
78.460 
83.655 


167.370 


$4.464,146 


$14. 


314.074 


$1,700,576 


5.281 


745 


536, 


170, 


845 


950 


393 
452 



































June 
June 







July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 










Total, American, 


Corn—United States 
Oats—United States and Canada 


June 


June 


Total, United States and Canada 
United Kingdom and Afloat 


Marseilles 


) 
Continent Rotterdam & f (Broomhall) 


| Amsterdam 


Total, American and European Supply 


The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in 


000 omitted) : 


Week ending U. 8. east 
19386 


of Rockies 


Bissnaxe 29,892 
tee 27,841 
ee 26,661 
) Pe 25,125 

Bisse seie 27,958 
it eee 35,680 
18.0000 50,021 
25.....+. 64,842 

) ee 72,783 

Ba csce~ | RBS 

Das <0 40 81,677 


22.-e-eee 88,005 
BD. <.+000 Bee 


Se ecesrevevces 31,100,000 


United Kingdom and Afloat 


and Canada 





113,276 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Returns to DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., of available wheat stocks held on August 29, 1936, 
in the United States and Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the 
supply on passage for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United 
States and Canada, with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels : 


Wheat Aug. 29, 1936 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains.........+++.. 84,764,000 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains............++ 4,578,000 
ENR alae oso Carn is ie ao snl tn os eww nea Sain wm aslo ews elec eee 113,276,000 


202,618,000 


~ 233,718,000 








2,500,000 
236,218,006 
4,787,000 
60,640,000 


Total U.S. UG... 
and Canada and 
both 


Afloat U.K. and 
Coasts (Broomhall) Afloat 
148 185,480 47,000 
,026 179,097 41,900 
144,879 174,556 40,200 
140,346 168,342 39,000 


111.203 192,736 29.500 
106,458 190,916 30,400 
105,825 193,418 30,400 
202,618 31,100 


bushels, follow. 


Changes from 


Last Week Aug. 31, 1935 


+ 959,000 
+ 790,000 
+ 7,451,000 


+ 9,200,000 25 


+ 700,000 


+ 9,900,000 


+ 200,000 


+10,100,000 


— 231,000 
oe 991,000 


Total 
American, 


232,480 3.000 
220,997 2,800 
214,766 2,400 
207,342 2,100 
204,234 2,100 


207,023 2,200 
214.217 2,200 
219,148 2,500 
221,966 2,200 
222,236 2,200 
221,316 2,000 
223,818 2,300 
233,718 2,500 


186,114,000 
281,630,000 
283,430,000 


(Last three 


and. 
Continent Europe 























July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
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Corn Exports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
Corn exports in bushels from leading United 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows: 


Week ending 19386 
Pe: 9B. nasa es 1,000 
gb See eer *30,000 
a. | er ee *283,000 
as Saree *157,000 
OS | Sa aS ry a 





July 1 to date.... 1,000 
* Argentine corn. 


Wheat and Flour Exports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
The quantity of wheat (including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and 
compare as follows, in bushels: 





Week ending 1936 
ome Bs8255 6,188,272 
June 13..... 5,704,336 
GRE: 20 ..055 5,294,874 
June 27..... 4,284,721 
July es sare 4,204,352 
Sy Wiwscs 3,760,220 
July 18..... 4,585,489 
SMF 2B...00% 3,627,886 
Se eee 4,940,198 
Aug. Sans 4,956,984 
i So | a 4,578,351 
A 2 < eee 4,179,116 
a. 4,096,301 





> LAGS TGA RECORD ae 









U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain available in the Uniteg 
States August 29, 1936, in bushels, were as 
follows, with comparisons: 


(Last three 000 omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley 


Minneapolis ........ 6,438 41 20,249 5,903 
ee eee 4,636 133 7,181 + 2,191 
Sioux City, lowa.... 707 58 499 7 
Milwaukee ........- 816 79 429 1,232 
Omaha and Council 

Bluffs ae pei eat ee 5,901 458 4,809 238 
Hutchinson .......- 5,488 Pe iets ee 
Lincoln, Neb....... ‘ i 
Wichita ...... ae 
Kansas City........ 
Bt, JOSRP. . 2. cecces 
Chicago ....sse+0.- . 
Peoria ....+.+6. He 
Indianapolis ....... 
St. Loulis......ceee- 
Louisville ......... 
Chattanooga 
Nashville .. 
New Orleans. 
Galveston ....eee6. 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 
pi |. aa 
On Lakes... .ccccoee 
On Canal.....esseee 
| I eerie ee 





Cleveland ...... cee 
MansGield .......-.-< 
WIA FON 66.0:6 sin. 2s: 515040 
Cincinnati ......... 
BUMONG o5.0555<.5 0006's 

po Se rere are ie 
Toston .....-e+ee% a 
Providence, R. I.... 
New Work... 000. 











Grain Movement 


Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- 
ern lake and river points for the week and 
season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Week bbls. bus. bus. bus. 
Aug. 29, 1936..... 408 5,086 3,261 1,454 
Aug. 22, 1936 393 8,053 4,355 2,128 
Aug. 15, 1936.. 487 9,112 5,658 4,678 


Philadelphia ....... 

Panimore ..s055.% . 

Newport News...... cae Pier 

Norfolk ..cceue acm 520 16 

Aug. 20,: TOBE. « <0.0' 4,787 51,715 12,136 
Aug. 22, 1986...... 5,018 51,438 10,699 
Aug. 31, 1935...... 6,821 25,068 6,412 


Canadian Grain Stocks 


The available grain stocks in Canada August 


mt CS et et 





m to 


toRhet 


July 1 to date. 38,928,897 


Aug. 8, 1936.. 
Aug. 31, 1935 





Season, July 1, 19386, 


Flour, bbls... 


Flour, bbls... 


Cereal Exports by Ports 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 


Exports of cereals from leading ports in the 
United States and Canada for the week ending 


146 


462 14,847 4,446 
349 13,742 2,022 
to August 29, 19386— 
3,831 Corn, bus.... 
Wheat, bus... 146,680 Oats, bus.... 
Season, July 1, 1935, to August 31, 1935— 

3. } ‘Corn; Ware::... 

Wheat, bus... 113,850 Oats, bus.... 


August 29, 1936, were as follows: 


From 
NOW TECK... <ss0% ° 
Abani. Loc cece 
Philadelphia ...... . 
RIEMNONO. osccacnes 
Ce ee ee 
New Orleans....... 


Total, Atlantic... 
Previous week... 


San Francisco...... 
Portland, Ore....... 
Puget Sound........ 


Total, Pacific..... 
Previous week.... 
Total, U. B..s000 
Previous week.... 


Montreal 
Churchill 
Sorel 22.8 





Three Rivers....... 


Vancouver ........ 


Ft. William.......-. 


Total, Canada..... 
Previous week.... 


Grand total....... 
Previous week.... 


Flour, Wheat, 
barrels bushels 


40,797 224.000 
poeee 156,000 
ee 
T0000 2 kéewe 





380.000 
610,000 








11,567 15,067 


24,000 








395.067 
634,000 
1,239,000 
320,000 
325,000 
eee 314,000 
638,096 
55,000 





59.000 3,1§ 
57.000 2,§ 





113,364 3,586,163 
122/730 3.626.831 
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29, 1936, follow, with comparisons : 


(Last three 000 omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Montreal: ...06 i000 5,862 4... 285 94 
CRUVONUE 6s i0:05 ase 2,400 weed a: ioe sees 
Country Elevators... 36,365 .... 38,805 2,481 
Int. Term. Elevators. 305 .... 4388 59 
Int. Private & Mfg. e. 
Wievators........ 5,801 .... 1,288 20m 
Ft. William and Pt. 





ASGUUE o.< 6:asin <4 s 21,666 .... 1,791 2,739 
Cenadian Afloat..... Cres cece aan 
Bo eee avers eels patets sees 
FOREN eccccscos ROB ccs 496 20 
Vrinece Rupert...... 1,028 roe a 
Bonded grain in the 

United States..... 19-068 4.3. <.a99 
Other Canadian..... ee rere 827 339 
Aug. 29, 1936......113,276 .... 8,925 8,093 
Aug. 22, 1936......105,825 .... 8,211 6,253 
Aug. 31, 1935......186,114 .... 5,608 8,282 


The Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 
New York Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
are telegraphed to DuN & BrApSTREET, INCs 
by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 


Aug. 29, Aug. 22, 
1936 1986 


Portland, Ore........-20065 2,631,000 2,084,000 
TACUMS, Wabi ccecssscscus 1,296,000 1,139,000 
Seattle, Waewliss ssces< 6 cicwins 651,000 565,000 
a 

GPRD? csc Ba canis se sia 4,578,000 3,788,000 





eee ee ee 





oS 


_> 





FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Bank clearings, N. Y, 


sales, O Meaale: ($). 
Bond sales, (3) Y. Curb 
Exchange ($).....--+ 
Bond saJes, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange ($)..--..--- 
Corporate issues ¢ ($). 
Failures, number 7...-.- 
Failures, liabilities ¢ ($) 
Stock sales, N. Y. Curl 
Exchange (shares).. 
Stock sales, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange (shares).. 


Automobile financing, re- 
tall ($).. cc cccccsse 





Fire losses ($).... 

Foreign Tra a e. - 
Mdse, Exports (8). 

Foreign Trade Uf 
Mése, Imports ($). 

Life insurance, sales, ($) 

Ry. earnings, gross ($) 

Ry. earnings net oper. 
income ($)....-+++-- 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


215, 


Aug., 

1936 
12,778,688 
14,362,444 
31,468,867 


32,753,105 


47,706,000 


655 


8,271,000 
5,962,337 
26,564,032 


July, 
1936 


168,685,164 
162,404,418 


22,357,020 


| 178,324,000 


; 193,409,000 
748,389,000 
349,743,963 2 


61,773,765 


+ Dun & Bradstreet, 


242,300 2 
246,090,089 


42,923,190— 38.1 


113,125,098+ 49.1 


176,631,000+ 9.5 
899,595,000— 16.8 


July, Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 
15,448,306— 


16,199,223— 
34,815, 728— 


41,643,802 + 


61,463,000— 


281,873,100— 
483,874,809— 


639 + 
9,904,000— 


8,456,398— 2 


34,786,729— 2 
June, ¢ 
1936 P. 


186,550,214— 
4 174,276,637— 


20,407,485 + 


184,909,000— 


190,387,000 + 
767,978,000— 
330,691,513 + 


50,312,580 


¢ Journal of Commerce. 


Pro bo ote ee 
Ce NW Ser a 
Aw bt 


MHS & 


= 
St 


Ch’ge 


ao 








Buildingt (215 cities) ($) 
Building (120 cities) ($) 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 
Coal, bituminous (tons). 
Pig iron (tons)......+.. 
Steel ingot (tons)...... 
SAS (COMET oo a 3 sine vce we 


Automobile (cars and 
TEUCES) vcccsessccce 
Koots and shoes (pairs). 
Babbitt metal (Ibs.)... 
Cement (bbis.)........ 
CORE (IONE as 6: :0-0:6.0:0:4:0:6 
Const. contracts awarded 
(37 States) tt ($) 
Cotton mill spin. hours* 
Electricity, k. w. wert 
Gasoline (bbls.).. ° 
Glass, pl. pol. (sq. tt). 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.). 
Lead, refined (tons) . 
Malleable castings (tons) 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 
a. eee 
Paperboard (tons)...... 
Petroleum, crude (bbls. ) 
Pneumatic casings...... 
Range boilers (no.)..... 
Steel barrels........... 
Steel castings commer- 
a. eee 
Steel sheets (short tons) 
Sulphuric acid (tons). 
Superphosphates (short 
1, fo08) $0608 a anda 6 6:80 
Cieeretion pened 
Cigars, large....... 
Tobacco and snuff 
MGR cnicstears'e' & 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


PRODUCTION 


Aug., 
1936 


83,109,753 


32, 818, 000 
2,711,431 
4,195,130 

43,614 


July, 
1936 


440,999 
34,867,859 
2,539,624 
11,446,000 
3,828,548 


294,833,800 


7,859,349 
9,602,000 
43,500,000 
16,428,000 
967,993 
39,576 
44,413 


348,388 
299,033 
,078,000 
,464,927 
80,036 
761,517 


78,654 
217,651 


to 


243,162 


14,801,028 
482,447,774 


31,326,455 


July, Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 
5,281,845— 12.8 


HL ae 


a0 


3, 922.731 ao 
45,553— 


June, 


452,955— 
29, 006, 845+ 


3, 787, 711+ 
233,054 geet 
92 


41,612,000 + 
16,244,000 + 
944,165+ 
38,818 + 
43,766 + 


349,881— 
288,682 + 
90,185,000 + 
5,609,789 — 
74,2424 
700,667 + 
70.3234 
210.4484 
122,681— 
225,485 +4 
14,008,714 + 


°158,753+ 11.6 452)311,7404 


29,066,021+ 7.8 
+ Dun & Bradstreet, 


29,474,016+ 


. W. Dodge Cnn. 


> Stim < 


omnn 


Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 


to 
, Mates pabcg 


to 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 


Newspript, U. S. & Can- 

ada (tons)....... eeee 
Oil-burners (no.)....... 
Paints & var., sales ($) 
Petroleum, crude, ruDs- 


to-stills (bbls.)..... ° 
Pneumatic casings...... 
Range boilers (no.)..... 
Rubber, cr., cons. (tons) 
Stée] DAGElM...cececcce 






Steel sheets, 
toms) .... oe 
Sulph. acid, cons, (tons) 





Superphosphates (short 


MED a 5 ern s oat we ee 
Waste paper (consump.), 
CUMMEE gaccentactnene 
Wool consump., scoured 
ey) ee 


July, 
1936 


346,329 
17,22 


33,919,137 


91,709,000 
5,743,863 
sang 


48, 12 
752223 


213,372 


97,769 


104,366 
249,402 


31,500,000 


or 











STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 


Aug., 
1936 
Silk, raw (bales)....... 29,825 
Tin, world’s visible sup- Mtv 
ply (long tons)...... 15,295 
a) eee 86,194 
July, 
1936 
Cement (bbls.)......... 18,962,000 
Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 
stocks (tons)......... 28,748,000 
Coke, by-product (tons) 1,816,031 
Cotton, ex. lint. (bales) 
In mfg. plants....... 898,084 
In warehouses........ 3,924,101 
Gasoline at ref. (bbls.). 35,062,000 
Lead, refined (one? 231,085 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 
ada (toms).....cecoe 95,286 
Oil-burners (no.)....... 21,542 
Petroleum, crude, excl. 
CS ere 262,013, 000 
Pneumatic casings...... 7,746,388 
Range Boilers (no.)..... 39,755 
Rubber, on hand & afloat 
to U. 8. (long tons).. 294,841 
Steel barrels... cece 32,396 
Steel sheets (sh. Lae tc 138,884 
Sulphuric acid (tons) 74,422 
Superphosphates (sh ort 
Wc cca ceenecis 770,790 
Waste paper (tons)..... 219,042 


13,246+ 15.5 
112,446— 23.3 


Ch’ge June, Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. 
16.2 337,669+ 2.6 
78.1 14,449+ 19.2 
17.1 38,735,681— 12.4 
8.0 89, 003, 000+ 3.0 

5.4 5,7 2,319-— 0.8 
11.8 "72 214+ 7.6 
34.0 52, 636+- 8.6 
35.4 702,132 7.2 
40.2 203,853+ 4.7 
2.9 95,168+ 2.7 
38.4 146,059— 28.5 
14.4 241,656+ 3.2 
14.6 29,600,000+ 6.4 
Ch’ge July, Ch’ge 
- OF. 1936 P. Ct. 
37,381— 20.2 30,139— 1.0 


13,795+ 10.9 
88,665+ 2.8 


Ch’ge June, o“~- 
P. Ct. 1936 re Ge 
23,287,000— 18.6 19,281,000— 1.7 
28.1 27,283,000+ 5.4 
39.4 1,701,790+ 6.8 
13.8 987,112— 9.0 
31.6  4,525,711— 13.3 
14.8 39,050,000— 10.2 
0.1 230,481+ 0.3 
14.3 94,226+ 1.1 
26.7 19,221+ 12.1 
9.6 265,554,000— 1.3 
12.5 7,882,911— 1.1 
9.9 38,161+ 4.2 
23.2 293.114+ 0.6 
15.0 23,102+ 40.2 
10.8 136,605+ 1.7 
25.0 77,207— 3.6 
15.7 721,243+ 6.9 
6.3 218.330+ 0.3 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Money in circul., U. S. ($). 
Population ......ceceees 
Per capita (8%).........- 


(8) 


Gen. stock money, U. S. 


Debt. gross, U. S. ($).... 


United States: 
Receipts, ordinary (3): 
Expenditures, ord. ( 


Expenditures, emerg, ti: 


July 31, 1936 
6,161, petty 699 
128, 


sat! 96 
17,430,000, 797 
Aug. 31, 19386 
33,380,468,641 

Aug., 
343,015,357 
317, 493,415 

252,045,403 


July 31,1935 June 30, 1986 
5,517,942,493  6,241,204,903 
127,595,000 128,413,000 
43.25 x 
15,186,002,822 17,402,497,707 
Aug. $1, 1935 July 31, 19386 
29,032,655,148 33,443,795,238 


» 1935 July, 1986 


298, 744, 696 293,886,770 


275,453 335,206,458 


288,655,883 81,902,185 





Re ADH R NOMHObRO LAS 


Hom CONINWS Hie ROA 


2 ON 
Oy an @ 











SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Silk consumption (bales 
Steel shipments (tons) . : 
in, deliveries U. 

z Clone tons). é:..<.«s. 
inc, shipments (tons). 


Anthracite, ship. (tons) 

Babbitt met., sales (Ibs. ) 

Carloading (cars) SAR 

Cement, ship. yowge 
al, anth. and bit., 

Cons, (tons)......... 
Cotton cons, (bales)... 
Gasoline cons. (bbls. ) . 
nd. refined (tons) . 
falleable castings (tons) 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 


Aug., 

1936 
42,016 
923,703 


5,385 
46,085 
July, 
1936 
3,345,309 
1,976,178 
3,188,700 
11,766,000 
26,764,000 
603,203 
46,692,000 
38,996 
46,158 


July, Ch’ge 
1986 P. Ct. 
36,658+ 14.6 


950,851— 


7,120— 2 


41,891+ 


June, Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 


3,515,878— 
1,879,240 + 
3,046,800 + 
12,417,000— 


25,692,000 + 
556,323 + 
44,630,000 + 
37,736 + 
46,489— 


NaAInNwe@e. 


CoRR OR OUm ¢ 
ACA et 





MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


EMPLOYMENT—PAY ROLLS—PRODUCTION 


(1923-1925 = 100) 
July, 
1936 


Employment (Factory) (BLS) 


Pay Rolls (Factory) (BLS). 
Production, Ind, (FRB) adj. 
PRICE INDEX NUMBERS (WHOLESALE) 


DUNS ...cccssccoce 
BRADST REET’S 


U. S. Bureau of Labor ¢.... 
pe a Ree er 
Canada (Dom. Bureau) ¢... 


U. K. (Board of Trade).... 
U. K. (Beonomist) ..... 
U. K. (Statist) ...cccoss 


¢ Average over previous month. 





Year 


July, 
1936 


1930 93.7 
1913 . 
1913 102. 


France (Stat. Gen.)....... 1913 392 
Germany (Official)......... 1913 ... 
BeMIUM ccc csccccccscces 1914 576 
Denmark (Official)......... 1913 140 
NOPWAY 2. .ccccccccccccces 1913 132 
ROE sco eesiccdcecntnace 1913 119 
pn eS errr eee 1929 
Japan (Oriental Economist). 1913 185. m1 
China (Shanghai) ........ 1926 107.3 


7.8 
108.0 





Base Sept. 1, 


- $182.498 
- $10.1907 


") 4913 127.8 
. aa8 


May, July, 
1936 1935 
85.7 79.7 
78.5 64.8 
101.0 86.0 


July 1, 
1936 1935 


$181.878 $178.240 $170.859 
$10.1445 a $10.0085 
5 


121.4 126.8 
72.3 71.6 
Same 
May, month 
1936 1935 
91.9 88.0 
96.0 93.7 
100.2 99.2 
7 322 
103.9 101.2 
69 
139 131 
132 127 
118 116 
61.2 60.8 
178.7 167.7 
106.0 9 



































AADUGUST BANK CLEARINGS 
AT ELEVEN-MONTH LOW 


HE volume of bank clearings 

for twenty-two leading cities in 

the United States for the month 
of August dropped to the lowest 
level since September, 1935. The 
chief factor in the decline was the 
lowered aggregate at New York 
City, although the recession was 
seasonal tosomeextent. Totalling 
$21,269,000,000, the current figure 
was 14.6 per cent under the $24,918,- 
000,000 in July, and a decrease of 
4.7 per cent appeared in compari- 
son with the $22,313,000,000 re- 
ported for August, 1935. With the 
exception of the loss from last 
year, the August, 1936, clearings 
topped all other totals for that 
month since 1931. 


New York Clearings Lower 


The turnover at New York City, 
partially checked by lowered trad- 
ing in securities markets, totalled 
$12,779,000,000, against $14,750,000,- 
000 in the previous year, a falling- 
off of 13.4 per cent. Stock trans- 
actions totalled 26,563,970 shares 
in August, as compared with 34,-' 
786,729 in July, and 42,925,480 in 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 
(000 omitted) 


1936 
$818,038 
958,385 
1,005,692 
898,917 
950,423 
1,023,446 
959,348 
972,770 

1935 
$962,866 
962,672 
925,833 


P..Ct. 
Change 
— 10 
+ 2.6 
+12.3 
+ 1.2 
+ 8.3 
+ 9.3 
+10.1 
+ 7.2 


1935 
$826,407 
934,269 
895,680 
888,558 
877,269 
936,678 
868,545 
907,278 

1934 
$869,271 
739,907 
747,546 


August 


June 


March 
February ... 
January .... 


+10.8 


25.2 


+23 8 


December .. 
November .. 
October .... 





August, 1935. Bond sales for 
August amounted to $216,428,000. 
In July this year the total was 
$281,873,100, and for August, 1935, 
$286,903,000. 


Outside Centers Up 

Gains over the corresponding 
1935 month appeared at all cities 
outside of New York. The centers 
showing the largest advances were 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Minneapolis, Dallas 
and Seattle. Comparison with the 
month of July, 1936, when half- 
yearly payments were included in 
the bank settlements, revealed 


lower totals in seventeen cities, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle were 
the exceptions. The amount at 
each of these cities advanced mod- 
erately over the July figure. 


Monthly Bank Clearings 
(000,000 omitted) 

Per Cent 
Change 
— 47 
+ 26 
+168 
— 27 
+ 83 
+ 93 
+155 
+ 72 


+ 63 


1935 
$22,313 
24,291 
22,392 
23,103 
22,809 
24,354 
19,108 
23,590 


1936 
asieaceee 9 21,269 
24,918 
26,148 
22,473 
24,711 
26,610 


August 


February 
January 





Total .........$193,486 $181,960 


Daily Average Clearings 

Not since November, 1934, have 
average daily bank clearings de- 
scended to the low level touched 
in August of this year. For the 
current period, the amount was 
$818,038,000, a loss of 1.0 per cent 
from the 1935 comparative of $826, 
407,000. This was the first time 
since April, 1935, that a decrease 
had been recorded from the daily 
average clearings of the previous 
year. 


AUGUST BANK CLEARINGS, 1931-1936 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

New Orleans....... 
Chicago 

Detroit 
ee eee 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

Dallas 

San Francisco 
Portland, Ore 
Seattle 


429 
138 
189 
608 
130 
154 


$8,490 


Total All $21,269 
(*) Percentage change from year preceding. 


34 


(000,000 omitted) 
Aug., 
1934 
$755 
1,141 

110 
368 
253 
164 

22 
130 
153 

95 
968 
310 
281 

93 
254 
349 
117 
143 
492 

99 
105 

$6,602 +12.8 
11,635 —13.3 


$18,237 


Per 
Cent* 


2.7 


+13.8 
+ 4.8 
+ 9.2 
— 1.2 
+ 7.9 
+15.6 
+16.1 
+16.8 
+ 9:2 
+11.8 
+40.3 
11.5 
+19.2 
+ 1.2 
+35.3 
+28.6 
+31.2 
+19.7 
+25.3 
+15.4 


Aug., Per 
1934 Cent* 
$811 + 7.4 
1,366 +19.7 
121 +10.0 
426 +15.8 
282 +11.5 
194 +18.3 
246 +10.8 
147 413.1 
178 +16.3 
+16.8 
+11.7 
+17.4 
+17.4 
+30.1 
+ 7.9 
+20.9 
+13.7 
+ 7.7 
+12.6 
+20.2 
+22.9 
+14.6 
+ 26.8 


+ 22.4 


5.4 


Aug., 
1931 
$1,392 
1,669 

148 
490 
404 
211 
321 
134 
135 
141 
1,339 
466 
353 
85 
247 
344 
142 
126 
581 
108 
124 
$8,960 
18,039 


Per 
Cent* 
—45.4 
—37.7 
— 33.8 
—33.1 
— 36.4 
— 26.1 
—16.2 
— 26.9 
—22.2 
—29.1 
— 36.1 
—47.0 
—37.7 
—18.8 
—17.4 
— 25.9 
— 39.4 
—21.4 
—29.1 
— 37.0 
— 25.0 


Aug., 
1932 
$760 
1,039 
98 
328 
257 
156 
269 
98 
105 
100 
855 
247 
220 
69 
204 
255 
86 
99 
412 
68 
93 
$5,818 
12,667 


Per 
Cent* 


Aug., 
1933 
$776 
1,003 
105 
337 
256 
152 
192 
112 
131 
87 
866 
221 
252 
78 
251 
258 
91 


— 35.1 
— 29.8 


$18,485 —81.5 $26,999 
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SECURITY MARKETS QUIET 
BUT PRICES MAINTAINED 


UIET conditions prevailed 

throughout August in the 

New York stock and bond 
markets. Movements were jerky 
at times when ominous reports 
were current regarding interna- 
tional affairs or the domestic situ- 
ation, but in general prices were 
well maintained. The prominent 
average calculations attained best 
figures since 1931 in the first part 
of August, but in the latter part 
of the month prices dropped again 
close to the levels at which they 
started on August 1. 


BOND PRICES * 
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MAY JUNE 
(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of ‘**The Wall Street Journal.’’ 
Bond prices recorded less advance in August than 
in July, although there was a sustained upward 
movement in the last ten days. 


Aiding the market at all times 
were the favorable indications of 
the business trend in the United 
States. Railroad carloadings, con- 
sumption of electrical energy, 
steel production and like indices 
reflected an unseasonal mainten- 
ance of activity. Commercial de- 
mand for banking accommodation 
developed on the best scale since 
1933, Of particular importance 
were increased dividend disburse- 
ments by many corporations. 

Such influences occasioned a few 
good sessions early in August and 
by August 10 general levels were 
perceptibly higher. A little uncer- 
tainty was caused among oil shares 
by wholesale indictments in the 
Middle West, charging many oil 
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men with violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, but this unsettle- 
ment was only momentary. 

Of more importance were grave 
apprehensions that other Euro- 
pean nations might become in- 
volved in the Spanish civil war, 
owing to the tendency of some 
countries to supply war materials 
to one side or the other. It was 
not until the end of August that 
French authorities succeeded in 
obtaining a general neutrality 
agreement, and when that event 
was recorded the market recovered 
rather sharply. 

Drought news from the West 
was a subduing influence on the 
securities markets, especially 
when the current dry spell was 
termed officially as the worst in 
the history of the country. But 
sharp increases of grain and corn 
prices developed on the indica- 
tions of shortages, and it was 
reasoned that farm income as a 
whole might even be increased be- 
cause of the drought, much as the 
farmers in the affected area might 
suffer. 


Among the various groups of 
issues, railroad stocks did rather 
better than industrial or utility 
securities. Earnings reports of the 
first class carriers showed clearly 
that passenger revenues actually 
increased after the reduction in 
the East to a basic rate of 2c. 
a mile, as ordered by the I.C.C. 
Renewed buying of the carrier 
stocks followed. 

Listed bonds moved persistently 
higher in most sessions of the 
month. United States Government 
obligations almost without excep- 
tion moved to best levels since is- 
suance. Investment bankers found 
an excellent market for their new 
issues. Bonds with a speculative 
tinge mounted under the leader- 
ship of railroad obligations. 

Dealings in stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange totalled 
26,564,000 shares for the month, 
against 34,786,000 in July and 42,- 
923,000 in August, 1935. Trans- 
actions in listed bonds amounted 
to $215,000,000 par value, as com- 
pared to $283,000,000 in August, 
last year. 


STOCK PRICES * 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.” 
After establishing a new high for recent months, stock prices recorded a marked reaction in the middle of 


August. 


There was sufficient recovery to close the month at a level slightly above that of the previous month. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


AR scares in Europe con- 

tinued to unsettle the 

international monetary rela- 
tionships during August, and fi- 
nancial markets found no occasion 
to relax their vigilance regarding 
possible new developments. It is 
evident that the period of currency 
readjustments which began soon 
after the depression started is far 
from ended. Further downward 
valuations of some circulating 
units in relation to gold are con- 
sidered all but inevitable. 

France, as the chief gold stand- 
ard country of the world, was the 
center of monetary attention in 
August. The change in the defla- 
tionist policy to one of inflationary 
tendencies, engineered by Premier 
Leon Blum and his associates of 
the Left Front regime, caused 
much nervousness, which was ac- 
centuated by the Spanish civil war 
and the danger of a general Euro- 
pean conflict resulting from more 
or less open intervention in Spain 
by other countries. 


Since gold remains available at 
the Bank of France on presenta- 
tion of sufficiently large amounts 
of paper francs, most of the capital 
flight from Continental Europe 
naturally finds its expression in 
French gold losses. During most 
of August the French franc hov- 
ered persistently around the gold 
export point of 6.58 7/16 cents, and 
occasionally dipped to 6.583% cents. 
In these circumstances, gold moved 
from France, chiefly to the United 
States, and our actual imports 
from France in August totalled 
$17,592,000. 


The Source of Gold Imports 


Obviously enough, much of the 
capital movement that occasioned 
this gold flow originated in France, 
but to some degree that country is 
merely a siphon through which 
metal passes from other countries. 
Spain, for instance, unquestion- 
ably is sacrificing some of its large 
gold stocks for purchase of avail- 
able war and other necessary ma- 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS 


(Figures are in millions of dollars; the valuation ratio is: One ounce = $35.00) 


Switzer- 


England France Holland land 
1,375 car 
1,160 178 
152 
234 
767 
808 
653 


624 


433 
301 
290 
605 
703 


627 


600 
586 
560 
446 
390 
391 
421 
446 
448 
453 
455 
454 


454 
472 
493 


1,652 
1,653 
1,653 
1,670 
1,701 
1,782 


1,977 


United 

Germany States 
843 2,042 
440 4,150 
488 6,748 
894 7,154 
396 6,859 
325 6,848 
156 6,793 
8,238 


Russia 
1,509 


Japan Italy 
108 455 
941 5 
975 
698 
396 
359 
359 
394 


159 
422 
555 
623 
704 
744 


8,391 
8,527 
8,567 
8,710 
8,858 
9,116 
9,144 
9,203 
9,368 
9,693 
9,920 
10,125 


744 
744 
748 
748 
748 
748 
748 
748 
839 
839 
839 
839 


395 
397 


10,182 
10,167 
10,184 
10,225 
10,402 
10,608 
10,648 


839 
839 
839 


terials. Just as Italy tended to 
replenish French gold stocks dur- 
ing the Italo-Ethiopian crisis, so 
Spain currently is doing the same 
thing, and actual gold holdings of 
the Bank of France do not reflect 
in full the losses to the United 
States. Also to be considered in 
this connection is the intervention 
of the British Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Fund, which operates almost 
entirely through French francs. 

Notwithstanding the offsetting 
factors, much perturbation was 
caused in international financial 
centers by the continued French 
gold movement to the United 
States. Finance Minister Vincent 
Auriol announced measures sev- 
eral months ago for controlling 
the outflow of capital. Such meas- 
ures have not been fully imple- 
mented, as it was assumed the mere 
threat of Government seizure of 
external security and gold hold- 
ings of French citizens would de- 
ter further movements of merely 
“nervous” capital. In order to aid 
the return flow of funds to France, 
a special Baby Bond issue was of- 
fered in France at attractive rates, 
but it met only with indifferent 
success. The upshot is that France 
remains the great question mark 
in the international monetary 
picture. 

Adding somewhat to the uncer- 
tainty is a decision of the French 
Government to renew again and 
tor the last time the large credit 
extended to the French Treasury 
by private British bankers. Re- 
newal was optional with the 
French authorities up to Novem- 
ber, 1936, and it now appears that 
the loan will have to be repaid this 
Autumn, unless further arrange- 
ments are made. 

Nor is international monetary 
uncertainty confined to the French 
franc. Germany settled in August 
a controversy with the United 
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States Government regarding 
trade practices and export subsi- 
dies. The settlement achieved 
resulted in a German decree for- 
bidding the use of “Aski” and 
other types of registered marks to 
stimulate exports to the United 
States, and this country in turn 
cancelled the countervailing 
duties of July 11, imposed on a 
dozen important articles of Ger- 
man exportation. The Reich, how- 
ever, has only slim resources of 
gold and foreign exchange, and it 
appears likely that takings of 
American merchandise will be re- 


stricted by the arrangement. From 
the monetary viewpoint, the inci- 
dent increases the pressure for 
formal devaluation of the German 
mark. 

These and similar matters doubt- 
less were discussed by the heads 
of the German and French central 
banks at Berlin and Paris, during 
meetings between these digni- 
taries. Emile Labeyrie, Governor 
of the Bank of France, visited Ber- 
lin early in August, and in the 
closing days of the month the visit 
was returned by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Minister of Economics 


and President of the Reichsbank. 
These conferences aroused intense 
curiosity, for they marked the first 
visits of this nature between 
French and German bank officials 
since before the World War. 

The United States dollar re- 
mained firm throughout August, 
and gold reached our shores not 
only from France, but also in con- 
siderable amounts from Great 
Britain, India, Mexico and Canada. 
Total receipts at New York for the 
month were $58,752,000, and our 
gold stocks therefore mounted to 
still another high record. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ THE NEW YORK MARKET 


DURING AUGUST, 1936 


Wed. 
Aug. 5 
5.01 i3 
5.0118 
6.59 
6.59% 
40.20 
40.22 
16.85% 
16.86 
67.88 
67.92 
4.13% 
4.13% 
32.61% 
32.62 
1.87% 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF BILLS) IN 


Thurs. Fri. 
Aug. 13 Aug. 14 
5.0218 5.02% 
5.02:$ 5.02% 
6.58% 6.58% 
6.5838 6.58:% 
40.21 40.22 
40.23 40.24 
16.85 16.85 
16.8544 16.85% 
67.86 67.88 
67.90 67.92 
4.13% 4.13% 
4.13% 4.13% 
32.59% 32.59% 
32.60 32.60 
7.86% 17.87% 


Wed. 
Aug. 12 
5.02% 
5.02% 
6.58% 
6.58% 
40.22 
40.24 
16.85 
16.8544 
67.89 
67.93 
4.13% 
4.13% 
32.61% 
32.62 
7.86% 
7.87 


Tues. 
Aug. 11 
§.02 4% 
5.02,% 


Sat. 
Aug. 8 
5.02% 
5.02% 
6.58% 
6.585% 
40.19 
40.21 
16.85 
16.85% 
67.85% 
67.89% 
4.13% 
4.13% 
32.59 
32.59% 


Mon. 
Aug. 10 

5.02% 

5.0242 


shurs. Fri. 
Aug. 6 Aug. 7 
5.02 5.02% 
5.02 5 025% 
6.53% 6.58 
6.59 6.58% 
40.19 40.19 
40.21 40.21 
16.84% 16.85 
16.85 16.85% 
67.89% 67.84 
67.93% 67.88 
4.13% 4.13% 
4.13% 4.13% 
32.61% 3257% 
32.62 32.58 
7.87% 7.87 
7.87% 7.87% 


Tues. 
Aug. 4 
5.01% 
5.01% 
6.58% 
6.59 
40.21 
40.23 
16.854 
16.85% 
67.89% 
67.93% 
4.13 
4.13% 
32.61% 
32.62 
1.87 


Mon. 
Aug. 3 
5.0128 
5.0113 
6.58 38 
6.59 sk 
40.22 
40.24 
16.85 
16.85% 
67.88% 
67.92% 
4.13% 
4.1345 
32.63 
32.63% 
7.87% 
7.88 
13.6544 


Sat. 
Aug. 1 
5.01% 
5.01% 
6.58% 
6.58% 
40.24 
40.26 
16.86% 
16.86% 
67.91 
67.95 
4.13 
4.13% 
32.62 
32.6214 
7.89% 
7.89% 
13.64 
13.65 
4.59 
4.59 
22.38% 
22.39% 
25.86 
25.87 
25.20 


Country and Par 


England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 

England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 

France, checks (Franc 6.6335¢. )....eceecceereeeererseeeres 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335¢. )...ccceecescececersessecees 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33¢.)..cccccccscccseecersrreees 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33¢.).....ccccsccccscceerereres 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.).....+eeseeeeeeererrrerere 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c.).......eeeeeeeeeceerrreeee 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c.)........-220. ceeeceeeee 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)........eeeeeeeeeeereee 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c.).....++.+00s++seeeee 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18¢.)......0..eeeeeerereee 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c.)..... 

Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67c.)..... 

Italy, checks (Lira 8.911C.)....cccceecceccccccecssereeere 
Italy, cables (Lira 8.911¢.)....ccccccccccccccccccrcccsses 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67¢. ).....cccccccscccccccsccccees 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67. ).....cccccccccccccccccsssers 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c.)....ccccccescoccccercvece 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c.)....cccsccccccccscccscees 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374. )...cccsscccscecccssscces 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374¢.)...-00..ececeeeereeeeees 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374¢.)....cccsccccccecccccceees 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374c.)......-scessesccceeeeess 
Wetway, checks (Htone 45.3740.) ..ccccsccescccssccscscsses 
Werwey, Cables (Mrens GE. FIG.) 0 ccccccccccecscscevcessse 25.21 25.22% 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197c.)........scccccccccccceces -93% -93% 93% 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197c.)....c.ccccccccecccccccese .94 4 .94 94 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397) 4.01 4.01% 4.01% 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397) 4.01% 4.01% 4.01% 
South Africa, checks (Pound $8.2397) 5.01% 5.01% 5.01% 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931) 99.98 100.00 99.98 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c.)...........+0e000- 33.45 33.43 33.47 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25c.)............ses0e05 8.72% 8.72% 8.72% 
Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19¢.)..........eeeeeceeeeeeeee 5.17 5.17 5.17 
*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398c.).... 27.80 27.80 27.80 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 50.50 61.25 51.25 


16.85% 
16.86 
67.89 
67.93 
4.13% 
4.13% 
32.59% 
32.60 
7.8714 
7.87% 


4.58 

4.58 
22.42 
22.43 
25.90 
25.91 
25.24 


4.59 
4.59 
22.42% 
22.43% 
25.90% 
25.91% 
25.24% 
25.25% 25.25 25.27 
93% 7 93% 93% 
-94% -94%4 -94 -94 
4.01% 4.01% 4.02 
4.02 4.02 4.02% 
5.02 5.02 5.02% 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
33.47 33.50 33.50 
8.72% 8.721% 8.72% 
5.17 5.17 5.17 
27.80 27.80 27.80 
§1.25 51.25 51.25 


4.59 
4.59 
22.43 
22.44 
25.91 
25.92 
25.25 25.26 
25.26 25.27 
-93% 94 
94% 
4.02% 
4.02% 
5.02% 
100.02 
33.47 
8.72% 
5.17 
27.80 
§1.25 


4.59 

4.59 
22.40 
22.41 
25.87% 
25.88% 
25.21% 


100.00 
33.50 
8.72% 
5.17 
27.80 
§1.25 


Fri. 
Aug. 28 
5.03% 
5.03% 
6.58% 
6.58% 
40.20% 
40.22% 
16.88% 
16.88% 
67.87 
67.91 
4.13 
4.13% 
32.591 
32.60 
7.86% 


Wed. Thurs. 

Aug. 26 Aug. 27 

5.03% 5.03 
5.03 
6.58% 
6.58% 
40.21 
40.23 
16.88 
16.88% 
67.88 
67.92 
4.13% 
4.13% 
32.6014 
32.61 
7.86% 
7.87 


Tues. 
Aug. 25 
5.03% 
5.03% 
6.5814 
6.58% 
40.20% 
40.22% 
16.88% 


Fri. 
Aug. 21 
5.03% 
5.03% 
6.58 8 
6.58 im 
40.21 
40.23 
16.87% 
16.88 
67.85 
67.89 
4.13% 
4.13% 
32.59 
32.5914 


Mon. 
Aug. 24 


5.03 2 
5.03 2% 
6.58% 
6.58% 
40.20% 
40.22% 
16.88% 
16.89 
67.86 


Thurs. 
Aug. 20 
5.03% 
5.03 fs 
6.58% 
6.58% 
40.22 
40.24 
16.87% 
16.88 
67.88% 
67.92% 
4.13% 


Mon. 
Aug. 17 
5.0233 
5.02% 
6.5856 
6.5856 
40.22 
40.24 
16.85 
16.85% 


Aug. 22 
5.03% 
5.03% 
6.58 & 
6.58% 

40.21 

40.23 

16.88% 

16.89 

67.86 

67.90 
4.13% 
4.13% 

32.59% 


Country and Par 


England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, checks (Franc 6.63350. )....0.cccccsccccccccccecees 
France, cables (France 6.6335¢c. ) 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33¢c.).....ceccceccecsceccescees 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33¢.).....ccccccceecececcecees 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.).....ssceeccceeeccceecees 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95¢.).....seceeceeeeecccceveuee 
Holland, checks (Guilder ME Fa bee ude cd ee bona tie nee 
Holland, cables (Guilder NC anche ccas ease cde cuveys 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18¢.).....e0.-c.esseeeeees 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18c.).....+e.+seeeeeeeeeee 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c.)........0-+..---sss000s 
Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67¢.)........s.s..sseeeeeeee 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911¢.)... 
Italy, cables (Lira 8.91lc.)... 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67C.)..ccccccccseseccecveceseeees 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c.)......cccececccceeccceeeeces 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483¢.)....cccc.cccceceeceeeeeee 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483¢.).....sssscccceececceeeuse 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Sweden, checks (Krona MENT s sac ccansadctcesenncwcers 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374¢.).....0c.ceccece coceeeeees 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374¢.).....c.ccccecececececeeees 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374C.)....cccscccecccececceecese 25.29% 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197C.)....2.0.ecsceceseecsseees 93% 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197¢.).......+..cssseeeceeueees Z 4 94 
Australia checks (Pound $8.2397) 4.02 4.02% 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397) 4.025% 4.02% 
— Africa, checks (Pound $8.2397) 5.02% 5.03 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931) 100.00 100.00 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c. ) 33.51 33.51 
on demand (Paper milreis 20.25¢.).......-...00ese00- 8.72 8.72 
s le, demand (Gold peso 5.19¢.)........-.e-eee cc eeeeeeee 5.17 5.17 
mt demand (Silver peso 34.398c.)......-....ceeeeeee 27.80 27.80 
Tuguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 51.50 51.50 
* Nominal quotations, § Free. 


Aug. 18 
5.03% 
5.03% 
6.58 f 
6.58% 

40.22 

40.24 

16.87 

16.87% 

67.89 

67.93 
4.13% 
4.13% 

32.60 

32.60% 
7.86% 

71.87% 


4.59 
4.59 
22.45 
22.46 
25.93 
25.94 
25.27 
25.28 
93% 
94% 
4.02% 
4.02% 
5.02% 
100.00 
33.54 
8.72% 
5.17 
27.80 
52.50 


4.59% 

4.59% 
22.46% 
22.47% 
25.94% 
25.95% 
25.28% 


94% 
4.02% 
4.02% 
5.02% 

100.00 
33.51 
8.72 
5.17 
27.80 
51.50 


5.17 
27.80 
52.50 


5.17 
27.80 
51.50 


27.80 
52.00 
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Atlanta All retail lines, led by the 
apparel groups, advanced during 
the closing days of August. 
Wholesale trade was active, main- 
taining a rate 15 to 18 percent 
ahead of the same period of 1935. 
Sales to rural districts were espe- 
cially strong. 


Baltimore Retail trade showed the 
effect of continuous warm weather, 
restraining interest in Fall offer- 
ings. Accordingly, a freer move- 
ment of merchandise at wholesale 
has been retarded. General satis- 
faction is expressed with the trend 
of industry. While there was a 
decline in the operating schedules 
of some divisions, increases in 
others argued well for a further 
general rise. Building permits is- 
sued during August increased in 
value approximately 40 per cent 
over those of August, 1935. 


Boston Business in all lines went 
forward briskly. Cotton textiles 
and the apparel trades were par- 
ticularly favored during the past 
several weeks. Almost all indus- 
tries continued in the general ex- 
pansion. Some cotton mills were 
obliged to turn down substantial 
orders for deliveries in January 
and later. Retail sales were well 
maintained, but gains were report- 
ed principally by the larger units. 
The automotive trade was active, 
with registration and actual mile- 
age ahead of last year. 


Buffalo Factory employment con- 
tinued upward in August. Con- 
tributing to gains in the Buffalo 
area were increased working 
schedules in the metal and machin- 
ery industries. Some plants which 
had partially closed for repairs, re- 
sumed manufacturing with full 
forces. Hardware, metal office and 
household furniture makers re- 
ported higher working forces and 
pay rolls. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
BY DISTRICT OFFICES OF DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc 


Chicago Total retail sales con- 
tinued well ahead of last year. 
Wholesale transactions in early 
Winter and holiday wares were ac- 
tive. Better rural conditions help- 
led both the Chicago middlemen 
and mail-order houses. Further 
additions to industrial pay rolls 
and a rush by home owners and 
prospective builders to complete 
residential rehabilitation and con- 
struction before the start of cold 
weather were apparent as the 
month closed. Several of the 
larger companies indicated that 
the policy of making small but 
steady weekly increases in per- 
sonnel would be continued. 


Cincinnati The vacation period ex- 
perienced the most active tourist 
season for some years. Business 
for the three Summer months was 
65 per cent ahead of 1935, and that 
for July alone, in some instances, 
as much as 40 per cent ahead of 
1929. 

Department store sales com- 
pared favorably with 1935. Coun- 
try merchants in the drought- 
stricken areas held back their 
orders to some extent, until the 
full effects of the drought upon the 
farmers’ income might be definite- 
ly determined. 


Cleveland Merchants report a 
highly satisfactory Summer sea- 
son, and anticipate a busier Fall. 
Retail business was better for Au- 
gust than in 1935, department 
stores showing a gain of 11.9 per 
cent in dollar volume and 5.7 per 
cent in the number of transactions. 
Increases in employment were 
shown by many industries, includ- 
ing clothing and textile, miscel- 
laneous iron and steel products, 
chemicals and allied products, non- 
ferrous metals, and the food 
groups. August employment 
would have been at 98 per cent of 
the 1923-1935 averages except fora 
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short seasonal lay-off of automo. 
bile workers. 


Dallas Visitors to the Centennial 
Exposition continued to be numer. 
ous, and resulted in an exception- 
ally good season for hotel, restau. 
rant and entertainment enterprises, 
Building was active, directly bene- 
fitting hardware, builders’ supply, 
and lumber businesses. Collec- 
tions in most instances improved 
proportionately with sales. 
















Dayton Pay rolls for August re. 
mained substantially ahead of the 
same month last year. For the first 
eight months of 1936 the total 
stood at $40,587,000, as compared 
with $36,680,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1935. 









Denver Railroads in this district 
reported a 50 per cent travel in- 
crease through the city’s principal 
terminal, as tourist business reach- 
ed the highest levels in six years. 
Major indexes of commercial ac- 
tivity were uniformly higher in 
August than a year ago, with heavy 
construction and electric power re- 
cording substantial gains. 


Detroit With the last week of Au- 
gust the volume of retail sales rose 
further, aided by the stimulus of 
Fall wear sales. Interest centered 
principally on men’s and women’s 
apparel, with students’ require- 
ments adding to the total. Furni- 
ture, luggage and food continued 
to move rapidly, with retail aver- 
ages 20 per cent above last year. 
Many automobile plants were idle 
or running at low production rates, 
preparatory to changing over to 
1937 models. 


Indianapolis Ample rainfall dut- 
ing August assured normal Fall 
farm income for the State as 4 
whole, even though it appeared 
probable that scattered individuals 
would suffer losses. Retail and 
wholesale trade reflected improved 
business conditions generally. 












































Prices were steady and collections 
good. 


Kansas City August trade in this 
territory surpassed 1935 figures. 
Turning their attention to future 
stocks, merchants were generally 
hesitant to subscribe to the pre- 
diction that the effects of drought 
would seriously impair Fall busi- 
ness activity, believing that Gov- 
ernment assistance would carry 
the less fortunate farmers and 
cattlemen. Smaller centers in pre- 
ponderantly agricultural regions, 
however, noted some recession. 


Los Angeles The movement of mer- 
chandise held steady during Au- 
gust and wholesale demand con- 
tinued to keep pace with the 
upward trend of business. Im- 
provement is apparent throughout 
the complete price range for all 
classes of goods. Many manufac- 
turing trades are being operated at 
or near capacity, with women’s 
apparel and men’s clothing espe- 
cially active despite some labor 
disturbances. Crops are in good 
condition. Collections are good. 


Memphis Because of prolonged 
scarcity of rain and very high tem- 
peratures, seriously affecting crop 
prospects in the territory, business 
was inclined to be hesitant during 
August, with buyers holding back 
on Fall orders. Consumers con- 
tinued to spend money freely 
nevertheless and the pace of retail 
trade increased. Banks are report- 
ing gains in deposits. Construc- 
tion activity advanced. 


Milwaukee Official factory em- 
ployment records for August gave 
evidence of the expansion of Wis- 
consin industry, in both consumer 
merchandise and capital goods. 
The metal trades, including auto- 
mobile parts, farm implements, 
electric appliances and heavy ma- 
chinery, led in increased produc- 
tion schedules. Textile, shoe and 
furniture manufacturers likewise 
enjoyed better business than a year 
ago. In the rural districts abun- 
dant rains have materially bene- 
fitted crops. Dairy farms show 
substantial monetary gains for the 
first eight months of the year. 
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Minneapolis The continued preva- 
lence of strikes for union recogni- 
tion by workers in grain elevators, 
flour mills and wholesale grocery 
houses retarded business in Au- 
gust and gave promise of con- 
tinuing into succeeding weeks. 
Reserve supplies of flour dwindled 
and incoming grain shipments 
were meager in amount. Some col- 
lateral industrial and commercial 
enterprises were detrimentally af- 
fected by the strikes, but other- 
wise trade showed considerable 
strength. Additional rains accom- 
panied by seasonable temperatures 
have greatly aidcd pastures, late 
corn and potatoes. 


New Haven Retail trade in general 
diminished in August, although 
employment improved, as most 
plants ran full-time schedules. Dry 
goods sales were at 80 per cent of 
1929. Electric and gas consump- 
tion and postal receipts bettered 
recent marks. Building and 
builders’ supply lines showed a 
steady upward trend. Collections 
were fair to good. 


New Orleans Of the three major 
agricultural crops, cotton and rice 
were harvested in August, with 
both quality and price favorable to 
the grower. The petroleum indus- 
try continued to hold the spotlight. 
Drilling progressed rapidly in 
many sections, and production 
showed further increases. Build- 
ing, both commercial and indus- 
trial, was active. An extensive 
street paving program for New 
Orleans was begun, absorbing a 
considerable number of unem- 
ployed. 


Norfolk Retail sales for the month 
of August were ahead of the same 
month in 1935, department store 
sales being up as much as 7 per 
cent. Real estate transactions for 
eight months of this year aggre- 
gated $4,114,000, and exceeded 
those of the same months in 1935 
by $928,000. Building permits de- 
clined slightly. Although the 
Summer was unusually dry, crops 
appeared to be ina reasonably good 
condition at the end of the month. 


Omaha By the end of August it 
became clearly apparent that trade 
in this territory could not escape a 
recession brought about by a75 per 
cent reduction in farm income. 
The recession was more pro- 
nounced at outstate points, where 
the volume of business was as 
much as 10 per cent lower than a 
year ago. In Omaha sales were 
only slightly below those of the 
previous August. 


Philadelphia Machine tool manu- 
facturers rushed orders for the 
1937 automobile models which are 
now being assembled. Production 
of parts and bodies turned upward 
after seasonal dullness. Bus pro- 
duction reached toward a new 
high, as July deliveries rose to the 
largest for the year, at 503 units 
from 388 in June. It appears that 
output in this division will surpass 
1929 levels. 


Pittsburgh The volume of retail 
trade has continued ahead of last 
year, with department store sales 
well maintained and distribution 
brisk at other points, particularly 
in manufacturing communities. 
Industrial activity remained at a 
bigh level, electrical plants and 
mill engineering concerns oper- 
ating at practical capacity. 

The active rate of steel output 
drew heavily on by-product coke 
supplies. Stocks of coke dimin- 
ished, some to 30 per cent under a 
year ago. Prices of coke were fair- 
ly steady, but coal quotations 
lingered close to production costs. 
Output, however, has been running 
ahead of last year by 40 per cent. 


Portland, Ore. While seasonal de- 
clines tended to deter retail trade 
in some lines, continued good 
weather, steady vacation travel, 
and other favorable influences 
served to hold general activity up 
to an increase of 12 to 15 per cent 
over the same period a year ago. 
Industrial employment was main- 
tained at better than usual levels 
for this period, particularly in 
fruit and vegetable canning. New 
building projects continued to in- 
crease, with much new work antici- 
pated before the Fall. 





Rochester Industrial, retail, con- 
struction and financial yardsticks 
for August showed noticeable 
gains over last year. The daily 
average of checks cashed during 
August totalled $4,337,698, a 32 per 
cent gain over August, 1935, but 
was 7 per cent behind July, 1936. 
Passenger car sales during August 
numbered 1,259, a 26 per cent in- 
crease over August, 1935. 

Building permits issued in the 
Rochester district totalled $501,- 
418, the highest point reached for 
any August since 1930, and were 
288 per cent ahead of August, 1935. 
Single house building permits is- 
sued for August in the Rochester 
district totalled 53, for a value of 
$252,399, against 18 in August, 
1935, valued at $76,800. 


St. Louis The sum of manufactur- 
ing activity remained unchanged 
in August, holding to a higher 
level than a year ago. Production 
of furniture, paints and heavy 
chemicals went forward at in- 
creased output schedules. 
Missouri’s estimated corn crop 
as of August 22 was 15 per cent be- 
low normal, a loss of 2 points from 
its August 15 condition. Manu- 
facturing and wholesale concerns 
report that collections continue 


satisfactory. 


St. Paul A general rise in prices in 
the last two weeks in August was 
extended to include practically all 
classes of merchandise. Whole- 
salers’ and jobbers’ orders from 
road salesmen exceeded figures for 
the corresponding week in 1935 by 
22 per cent. Industrial concerns 
added to their employment rolls to 
cope with orders which for many 
of them meant capacity manufac- 
turing for the succeeding sixty to 
ninety days. 


San Francisco Favorable condi- 
tions in general trade continued 
during August. Iron and steel 
products were in active demand. 
Railroad carloadings showed an 
upward trend as compared to last 
year. Crop harvesting generally 
held to schedule under favorable 
conditions, but labor troubles were 
in evidence in some regions. 
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Tacoma Building permits in Ta- 
coma during August more than 
doubled those issued in the same 
month in 1935. A total of 241 per- 
mits were issued, totalling $123,- 
216, against 104 permits for $56,126 
for August, 1935. 
dences begun last month accounted 
for $24,000 of the construction, and 
brought the number of new homes 
authorized this year to date to 


Eleven resi- 


seventy-one, costing $194,850. 


Toledo Activity in automobile ac- 
cessory lines was renewed in the 
last days of August, in line with 
new car production schedules. Ad- 


ditions to employment rolls in fifty” 
plants, principally automotive 
totalled more than 600. Employ 
ment continues above 1935, 
Wichita Figures now available for 
the first eight months of 1936 show 
that bank deposits totalled $45, 
904,263, as compared with $41,946.” 
755 in the same period of 1935, 
Building permits for 1936 were 
valued at $181,187, compared with 
$154,108 in the previous year, and 
postal receipts likewise continued’ 
ahead of 1935. In recent months- 
there has been a decrease in the” 
amount of unemployment, but this 3 
problem remains a major one. 





CREDIT REPORTING IN ALASKA 


continued from page 13 


business who are on hand wherever 
the wheels of commerce are turn- 
ing. Quite as interesting, if less 
romantic, is the assignment of the 
reporter in the grain trade where 
drought or deluge affect the daily 
credit of the farmer and grain pit 
operator; in the oil fields when 
fortunes are wagered on the thrust 
of a steel drill into the depths of 
the earth; with the fishing fleets 
of Boston or San Diego; or in the 
highly specialized garment center 
of New York. 

The reporter is the contact nerve 
of the credit reporting system with 
centers of control in the great 
trade centers of the nation. He 
writes the daily annals of business 
and his word has a tremendous lev- 
erage on the entire system of dis- 
tribution. The information he 
gathers flows into a vast reservoir, 
which is tapped by business men 
wherever a customer makes his 
purchases. 

Curiously, statistics for Alaskan 
traders show a greater average of 
longevity than in highly competi- 
tive business centers of the States. 
Some of the reasons for this appar- 
ent anomaly have been discussed 
by Mr. Clapp, but the fact does 
reflect favorably on the Alaskan 
retailer whose business methods 
may be primitive, but whose in- 
tegrity is quickly established in the 
majority of instances. He has re- 
ceived many concessions in spe- 


cialized terms of sale, and long? 
credits but he seldom breaks faith’ 
with his source of supply. 

“The spell of the Yukon” is ace 
tually more than a Hollywood: 
cinema caption, as many of the mer. 
chants, trappers, and miners have’ 
never returned to the States for 
a visit. “Going outside,” as th 
term it, seems to be a violation of 
a young man’s vow. Even when 
earlier visions of great nuggets 
dim to the work-a-day task of washes 
ing out enough metal for a liveli« 
hood, these veterans, many of them: 
standard bearers of the Klondike? 
rush, are loyal to the great illusion: 
Some of these “sourdoughs” never 
get any nearer to civilization than 
Fairbanks. One young man wh@ 
had left Dublin for the Klondike, 
soon abandoned his luckless pick 
and pan to open a store at Fait 
banks. Today he is a prosperous 
merchant. Interviewed by thi 
Dun & Bradstreet reporter, he said 
“My boyhood dream of owning? 
castle in Ireland has been realized: 
The profits from this store bought 
it and remodeled it. My wife and 
daughter are living there now like 
an ancient queen and princes 
when Ireland was ruled by the 
high kings of Tara.” 


“When are you going back?” he 
was asked. 


“Never,” he said, “I haven’t bee 


outside’ in twenty years, afl 
here’s where I’ll stay till the end” 








